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Flashlight”? 


° 
IN PITCH-BLACK night a ship sinks at sea. In one 
of the life-boats is a flashlight. With it the boats 
keep together. Its signals lead to rescue, 

But for every such spectacular instance of flashlight 
value there are tens of thousands of occasions in 
American homes where a flashlight is a vital daily 
need —to light dark closets, to light dark cellar stairs, 
to make safe the trip to attic, barn and garage. 

And so around these commonplace, daily uses we 
built the Eveready Flashlight and Battery advertising 
of the National Carbon Co., Inc., of New York. 
Dramatic pictures visualize the need of light for dark 
places. The copy constantly urges millions of readers 
to buy an Eveready or to buy new Eveready Unit 
Cells for old flashlights and stop groping in obscurity. 

We find the advertising of “light” peculiarly grati- 
fying, for advertising is light. It illumines the path 
of the manufacturer, the dealer and the consumer. 

We supply batteries to many successful advertisers. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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CABLE ADDRESS 
SPcaRmint. CHICAGO 





cuEWING GUM 
MaANUrA CTURERs 


Wm. WriG.ey Jr.ComMPANY 


WRIGLEY BUILDING 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 







CHICAGO, May 27,192, 


Artemas Ward, Inc.. 
50 Union Square, 
New York City, New York. 













Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 24th asking me to let 
you know what I think of the advertisi ser- 
vice rendered by your Company on the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Subway and Bleveted 
Lines, to hand. 


The mere fact that we have been a4- 
vertising with you continually for twenty 
years without a single break, and with con- 
tracts in force for years to come, should 
prove conclusively t we think of your 
service. 


































Buying space contimally for that 
number of years, and increasing our sho 
whenever we have an opportunity to do so, is 
the very best evidence that we can offer of 
what we think of your service. More than 
this, we have never had any cause to complain. 


Yours very truly, 
mm. LEY JR. 


WRIG: iiep 4 
President, 
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Subway & Elevated Car Card & Poster 
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Marketing a New Model in Face 
of Strong Dealer Opposition 


Antagonizing the Dealer Only to Show Him a Silver Lining Helped The 
Wahl Company Get the Perfected Eversharp Away to a Good Start 


An Interview by Dana Hubbard with 


A. G. Frost 


General Sales Manager, The Wahl Company 


] AUNCHING a new product 
4 and seeing it through takes 
more than a fair amount of nerve 
nowadays. And in the same breath 
it may be said in unwavering tones 
that it also takes a fair amount 
of finesse and merchandising 
skill to do the job economically. 
On one side of the scales, we'll 
say, is the new  product—me- 
chanically O. K., attractive in ap- 
peirance, priced right and with a 
good advertising pedigree back of 
it. Weighing down the scoop on 
the other side the manufacturer 
finds an assortment of difficulties 
which often threaten to prevent 
anything like an even balancing of 
the two sides. 

No one seems to have worked 
out any set of precise rules for 
introducing a new product, and 
for that reason The Wahl Com- 
pany’s recent experience with its 
rew improved Eversharp pencil 
stands out sharply as a timely and 
concrete example. The marketing 
of the perfected Eversharp had 
to be done quickly and economical- 
ly without the aid of anesthetics. 
Using the term in its best sense, 
it was a high-pressure job. While 
it ought not be regarded as a 
mo‘el plan for introducing a new 

‘uct, it does show clearly and 

‘initely what can be accom- 

lished and how dealers will react. 
here were about. 2,500,000 old 
csharps to be disposed of 


when the perfected model became 
a physical fact. The management 
of The Wahl Company allowed its 
sales department four months to 
dispose of them without sacrific- 
ing profits. Four months to clean 
the decks for the new Eversharp 
and to get the new product widely 
enough distributed to retail deal- 
ers so that it might be advertised 
nationally without waste. Any 
novice in sales administration 
recognizes that as a heavy assign- 
ment. Competition made it a nec- 
essary assignment. But on the 
company’s books were 35,000 deal- 
ers who in the first place had 
certain recognized rights. When 
competition and management are 
piling the load heavy, how far can 
the sales department go in “high- 
pressuring” the dealers whose good- 
will and orders it values? 

Rather firmly planted in the 
decalogue of selling may be found 
numerous bits of advice against 
loading up the dealer. There are, 
too, sundry words of counsel against 
doing anything else that may an- 
tagonize him. Such admonitions 
to manufacturers and their sales 
departments always possess the 
merit of being well intended 
They are often, however, so 
academically abstract, so obviously . 
without practical and _ specific 
meaning that they can be disre- 
garded at times. 

Where does stocking-up end and 


Table of Contents on page 170 








the process of loading-up begin? 
Who is to draw that fine, imagi- 
nary line that shall stand at once 
as a rigid boundary and frontier 
between antagonizing the dealer 
and merely arousing his fighting 
blood? May a manufacturer go 
to the dealer and tell him frankly 
that he is wrong in not stocking 
the advertised product that is 
easy to sell instead of exerting 
all kinds of selling effort in be- 
half of goods that move slowly 
at best? 

Among the opinions voiced at 
a gathering of sales and advertis- 
ing executives recently was one 
to the effect that the pendulum 
had swung too far in the direction 
of selling based on the so-called 
amenities of business. “Dealers 
look for so much in the way of 
gratuitous help and coddling from 
manufacturers,” said the sales 
manager of an Illinois tractor 
builder, “that sales are being 
slowed down by these amenities. 
We are invited curtly and very 
oiten to look into and cut our 
distributing costs so that we may 
in turn reduce selling prices. We 
have made the retort courteous 
that the dealer himself can help re- 
duce selling prices so many times 
without avail that I am in favor 
of swinging the mailed fist for a 
change. It is not possible for us 
to continue pampering dealers and 
leading them to believe that they 
can cry for the moon and have 
it. My idea is that a return to 
you-don’t-get-any-cake-until-you’ve 
eaten-your-meat-and-potatoes sell- 
ing would accomplish a lot.” 

The experiences of many manu- 
facturers appear to indicate rather 
convincingly that there is some- 
times an actual cash value in an- 
tagonizing dealers when they be- 
gin to slacken their efforts. 

The marketing of the improved 
Eversharp pencil proved to be al- 
most a crisis from The Wahl 
Company’s viewpoint. Naturally 
enough, any manufacturing con- 
cern wants to see its new product 
accepted and approved. Time is 
the essence of introducing the 
newcomer. A rapidly and neatly 
turned introduction may mean a 
lap gained on competition. The 
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dealer, on the other hand, has his 
special points of view strongly 
tinged with caution and self-jro- 
tection, especially if the new prod- 
uct is to replace an old one already 
on his shelves and leave him with 
unsalable stock. 

Just after Christmas last year 
The Wahl Company announced to 
its dealers that it was going to 
advertise a new, perfected Ever- 
sharp to the public in May, 1°24, 
The launching of the new model 
proved to be something of a mar- 
keting turning point for the com- 
pany, but it was accomplished 
quickly and economically, due to 
a variety of reasons which can 
now be talked of in detail. How 
the perfected Eversharp was in- 
troduced without dipping into 
profits and without permanently 
antagonizing dealers is a matter 
that overleaps the bounds of nar- 
rowed interest, for every manu- 
facturer has to bring out a new 
model occasionally. Every manu- 
facturer wants to bring out a 
new model to stimulate buying and 
keep ahead of competition. Yet 
in more than one instance has the 
manufacturer counted the cost at 
the end of the introductory cam- 
paign and quoted to himself rue- 
fully the memorable words, “One 
more such victory and we are 
lost.” 


A COOL RECEPTION 


A. G. Frost, general sales man- 
ager of The Wahl Company, says 
that the perfected Eversharp en- 
countered a cool reception when it 
made its bow to the trade last 
January. Few dealers had any- 
thing but’ angry protests with 
which to greet the marketing plan 
which the company was to fol- 
low, and it was only by carrying 
on with the plan that the company 
eased itself out of a difficult situa- 
tion and practically forced its 
dealers to sell out old stocks with- 
out taking severe losses. If the 
company had it all to go through 
again there are mighty few places 
where its course would be altered. 

“The first thought that popped 
into my head,” said Mr. Frost, 
“when I learned last fall that our 
factory had perfected the ew 
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Eversharp was: ‘What can we do 
with the Eversharps now on deal- 
ers’ shelves, in our own stock and 
in the process of manufacture? 
There were 2,500,000 of them! We 
thought about them for weeks be- 
fore we decided what ought to be 
done with this stock, for there 
were many angles to consider. 
We admitted that our dealers 
should come first. They had cer- 
tain, well-defined, clean-cut rights 
which we must protect, rights that 
every honorable manufacturer 
tacitly agrees to defend when he 
sells a dealer a bill of goods. Of 
course we had to think of our- 
selves, too. The new improved 
model would profit us little were 
we to find ourselves left high and 
dry with millions of the old type 
of Eversharp on our hands. In 
some way we had to clean out 
existing stocks of the old model, 
get a nation-wide distribution for 
the new, and by some twist of 
good fortune maintain our good- 
will both with consumers and the 
trade. We were at the marketing 
cross-roads and we knew it. 

“After a bit we worked out a 
policy for getting the old stock 
sold and the new Eversharp 
launched, which we thought might 
succeed. Unfortunately, it seemed 
at the time, we could not explain 
every detail of the plan to dealers. 
There was one vital point which 
simply had to be held back to 
bring about the results at which 
we were aiming. Our dealers 
could not see what we were driv- 
ing at and they yelled, kicked and 
firmly believed that we were try- 
ing to ruin them. More than 
once after listening to some espe- 
cially disheartened retailer we our- 
selves at the home office wondered 
whether we weren’t up a blind 
alley. 

“The perfected Eversharp is an 
accomplished fact now. Some- 
where around 35,000 dealers stock 
it and are selling it. The job is 
done. We think that it is well 
.done, for our sales for the first 
six months of 1924 were practically 
80 per cent ahead of those for 
the same period of 1923, and there 
is no longer any complaining on 
the part of dealers. The only 
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kicks I have heard in several weeks 
have come from dealers who want 
to know why we aren’t making 
better deliveries. Today, ‘two 
months after the perfected Ever- 
sharp was first advertised to the 
public, dealers’ stocks are in 
cleaner shape and in better hal- 
ance than ever before and there 
sare mighty few of them who are 
not satisfied with our method of 
putting the new model on the 
market. 

“It was just about the first of 
January of this year that Wahl 
told dealers that it was bringing 
out a new improved style of Ever- 
sharp pencil. May 1 was the date 
picked for advertising the news to 
the public. Every dealer, there- 
fore, had four months in which to 
clean out the old and order new 
stocks. What was the status of 
the average dealer at that time? 
He had just passed through one of 
the biggest seasons of holiday 
buying that was ever known, leav- 
ing his stocks at the low-water 
mark. There was no_ accident 
about our coming to him at such 
a moment with the news of the 
improved model Eversharp. The 
company carefully chose its time 
for presenting its newest product 
and spreading the news to its sales 
force. Everything went smoothly 
until dealers came on the follow- 
ing words in the announcement: 
‘You will, of course, appreciate 
that under the circumstances we 
cannot accept for credit or ex- 
change any of the old stock now 
in your hands.’ Most dealers 
promptly decided to go to the mat 
with Wahl and as is the happy 


‘custom in such cases the sales de- 


partment was the mat. 

“We knew, of course, that nearly 
every dealer would demand that 
we take back all the old Ever- 
sharps in his stock and replace 
them with the new, improved 
models. It did not require a very 
active or acute imagination to 
foresee that demand _ several 
months in advance. Such a happy 
solution to their fancied troubles 
was not possible. To a company 
engaged in business for profit such 
a course was simply out of the 

(Continued on page 119) 
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The November Issue 


celebrating the 


25th Anniversary of 


“American Boy 


“The Biggest. Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All YOY 


inaugurates the following: 
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A new sizeé—9%x12%. 


Any color and black on 
color pages. 


Any two colors with 
cover positions. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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The booklet, “Population Hand 
book of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,” a compact analysis of the 
British market, has just been com- 
pleted. Weshall be glad to send 
you a copy upon request. 


J. WALTER 
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.F FHOMPSON CO. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
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markets of Europe 
are buying 
American Products 


‘AILY airplane service between 
London and the capitals of Northern 
Europe brings them all within a few 
hours’ journey. 


Route Flying Time 
LONDON-PARIS o ee ‘« « « Smee 18 ania. 
LONDON-AMSTERDAM . . . . = 2Zhrs. 15 min. 
PARIS-BRUSSELS "V0 pa Oe 2 brs. 
AMSTERDAM-COPENHAGEN ° . 6 hrs. 10 min. 
COPENHAGEN-MALMO-STOCKHOLM _ 5hrs. 
STOCKHOLM-CHRISTIANIA . o- Shee. 


In each of these great centers the J. Walter 
Thompson Company maintains representa- 
tives working as part of its London office. 
Through this direct representation each cam- 
paign in a foreign country is right in appeal, 
and accurate in native idiom. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company is able to secure rock 
bottom rates from publications in all parts of 
Great Britain and on the continent. 


To American manufacturers this provides a 
service that combines a first-hand knowledge 
of European markets with the long experience 
of all the J. Walter Thompson Company’s . 
offices both here and abroad. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 











London. Discusses Advertising’: 
Place in World Selling 


The London Convention Is International in Fact as Well as Name 


By Roy Dickinson 
Printers’ InK Convention Headquarters, London, England 
Special by Cable, Tuesday, July 15, 1924 


O delegate to this first con- 

vention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
ever held in any country overseas 
can escape the realization that it 
ig something bigger than a regu- 
lar advertising convention. It is 
in reality an event of true inter- 
national importance. 

The fact that ideas and ideals 
in business know no_ boundary 
lines is being demonstrated in the 
daily sessions at Wembley. Just 
as advertising has long been a 
common denominator of interest 
for progressive business men in 
America, it is being proved here 
that better sales, advertising and 
distribution methods speak ll 
languages. 

The Britishers who are running 
the convention take the attitude 
that an exchange of ideas which 
have to do with better selling will 
develop more world business, and 
that both of the great English- 
speaking races will get the full 
share of this greater volume of 
business to the common advantage 
of both. When men meet to talk 
business problems in which all 
races are interested, advertising 
proves its ability as a helpful and 
constructive force toward a bet- 
ter international understanding. 
This meeting is a world conven- 
tion in fact as well as name. The 
English-speaking races are not 
having the field entirely to them- 
selves by any means. 

The British Committee han- 
dling‘ its first convention, has 
made this twentieth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, in 
every sense, a world convention. 
The delegates from Denmark, for 
example, represent a committee 
formed under the auspices of the 
Danish Foreign Office as the re- 
sult of a big meeting a few 


months ago in Copenhagen to 
which all the leading trade org an- 
izations in Denmark sent rejpre- 
sentatives. 

Delegates from Norway repre- 
sent a wide range of interests, 
Men from the Christiania trade 
association; E. W. Hough, Direc- 
tor of the Norwegian Board of 
Trade Intelligence; C. Bang of 
the Federation of Norwegian In- 
dustries; Thune Larsen, Director 
of the Norwegian Trade Associa- 
tion, and representatives of the 
Stock Exchange, the State Rail- 
ways, the Newspaper Owners As- 
sociation, the Master Printers 
Association, the Christiania Ad- 
vertising Agents Association, and 
many individual manufacturers 
are present from Norway. Among 
questions the men from Norway 
have come to hear discussed are 
market research, the standardiza- 
tion and better packing of brand- 
ed merchandise, and the closer 
linking of salesmen’s efforts with 
advertising. Robert Millar, of 
Christiania, Norway, states also 
that the delegates from Norway 
hope to get many _ suggestions 
from American and British ad- 
vertising men as to how co-opera- 
tive campaigns can _ best be 
financed and carried out. 

Holland, too, is well represent- 
ed at the convention. A meeting 
organized early in April by the 
Vereeniging voor Reclame inter- 
ested important Dutch manufac- 
turers’ advertising agents, and 
newspaper owners. A large dele- 
gation is here. 

A prominent lamp manufac- 
turer, several candy makers, the 
head of the Dutch Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and newspaper 
owners are among the represeuta- 
tives from Holland. 

The British Dominions and 
Colonies are well represented. 
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The National Advertisers 
First Choice in Des Moines 


is invariably 


The Register and 
Tribune 


News 6 %, 


(E.only) 





Capital 
E.andS 


22% 


National Advertising in Des Moines Newspapers 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1924 


The Register and Tribune has the largest evening, 
largest morning, and the largest Sunday circulation 
in Des Moines and in Iowa, by a wide margin. 


**Your Friend in Des Moines’’ 


I. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago; 
Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; 
R. J. Bidwell Company, San‘ Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Far off New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, India and of 
course Canada have large and en- 
thusiastic. delegations. One dele- 
gate from India has been telling 
the whole convention about the 
tremendous market in India for 
wireless sets and apparatus. 
Numbers of other delegates from 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
France, Belgium, Spain, Hawaii 
and other countries impress one 
continually with the truly world- 
wide interest there is in adver- 
tising as a business force for bet- 
ter international trade. 

en, of course, there are 
about 1,600 of us Yankees here. 
We came on six great ocean 
liners. The Republic and Lancas- 
tria carried the largest numbers. 
A welcoming delegation, headed 
by John Cheshire and C. Harold 
Vernon, came aboard the Lancas- 
tria shortly after it arrived. Fol- 
lowing this delegation came the 
Lord Mayor of Southampton robed 
in scarlet. He made the first wel- 
coming speech of the convention. 

The general welcome by everyone 
from Lord Mayors to taxi drivers 
is real and hearty. As one of the 
British business houses which dis- 
tributed booklets to the delegates 
puts it: 

“Underlying the formal coun- 
tenances and superficial exterior 
of Englishmen there throb emo- 
tions of interested expectation; a 
desire, for once, to throw aside 
the inherited conventional ‘not 
done’ and to give free national 
display to the spirit of welcome 
that they feel.” 

As this firm says, the tradi- 
tional “it’s not done” has been 
cast overboard. Everything is be- 
ing done. Special trains brought 
us from Southampton to Water- 
loo, the London terminus, after 
the seaport welcome. And in Lon- 
don was more welcome, all ready 
and waiting. From Lord Ashfield, 
who gave us all free passes on 
the London Underground Railway 
Co., to the newsie who would not 
take pay for a paper, a real spirit 
of welcome was evident every- 
where. You have read before of 
the great reception committee 
whose names read like pages from 
the Domesday Book or Burke’s 
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Peerage. The Prince of Wales 
heads the list, and the fifty-o: 
others represent all departmen 
of British activity whether it | 
politics, journalism, manufactu 
ing or shipping. It has been 
perfect whirlwind of feverish a 
tivity. One can only menti 
highlights. Surely a_ highlight 
was the giant national welcome 2 
Royal Albert Hall on July 12— 
the night of our arrival in Lon- 
don. This, in the words of 
Kansas City delegate was 
“Wow.” Supper was served 
approximately 5,000 delegates. 

It was a tremendous affair 
The Lord Mayor drove up in a 
gilded state coach with sheriffs 
and sword-bearer, after an ad- 
dress of welcome by Viscount 
Burnham, which emphasizéd the 
international character of the 
meeting. A remarkable speech of 
acknowledgment by Lou E. Hol- 
land, president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
followed. The presidents of prom- 
inent advertising clubs were re- 
ceived in state by the Lord Mayor 
of London. Dancing followed. 
It was a kaleidoscope of colored 
lights. Thousands of balloons 
were released from the roof of 
the hall. Mayors of various cit- 
ies and dignitaries from far coun- 
tries were in boxes around the 
balcony of the hall. Twenty na- 
tions were represented in this col- 
orful and really dazzling event. 

The speeches were fine. This 
Lord Mayor of London who is 
turning his city over to us, whose 
full name is the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London, Lt.-Col. 
Sir Louis Newton, seems to have 
looked into advertising. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON SPEAKS 


“We have been called,” he said, 
“a nation of shopkeepers but 
never a nation of salesmen. But 
the time has come for us to apply 
the proved principles of modern 
salesmanship to the great and 
pressing economic problems of 
the day. This convention wi! 
broaden the visions of our manu- 
facturers and increase’ their 
knowledge of overseas marke's. 
On the other hand our manufac- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Do You 
Sell Through 
Groceries ? 









The Milwaukee Journal market survey 
on “‘Package Goods Sold in Grocery 
Stores’’ reveals scores of upportuni- 
ties for big sales increases in the 
Greater Milwaukee Market. 





A charge of 
$1.00 is made 
to partly cover 
the cost of pro- 
duction, 





More than 99% of all Greater Mil- 
waukee families drink coffee regularly. 
However only 54% of these use pack- 
age coffee—the remaining 45%, repre- 
senting 60,333 families, buy bulk coffee 
only and consume over 52 pounds per 
year per family, a total of more than 
three million three hundred thousand 
pounds. With consistent newspaper 
advertising, any manufacturer of a good 
package coffee can be reasonably sure 
of developing a big volume of sales in 
this large potential market. Who will 
take the opportunity? Many similar 
instances of dormant sales opportunity 
existing in Milwaukee are to be found 
in The Milwaukee Journal’s 1924 survey 
on “Package Goods Sold in Grocery 
Stores.” It will pay you to check it 
over carefully. The edition of this 
survey is limited—order at once if you 
have not already obtained a copy. 














Read by more Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin people than 
any other publication in 
the world. 


FIRST~ by Merit 
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Buy it .. 2c. 


HE Chicago Sunday 

Herald € Examiner 
is the only newspaper 
west of New York that 
can place your selling 
message before over a 
million substantial fam- 
ilies in a single issue. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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by the Million 


— Adver- 
tisers recognize 
that such a tremendous 


circulation in so vital a 
market cannot profit- 


ably be ignored. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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“What Your Chicago 
Buyers Read 


If you sell any sort of legitimate merchandise n 
Chicago and its nearby suburbs, the majority of your 
customers are regular readers of The Chicago Dai y 
News, because— 

The 400,000 circulation of The Daily News, concen 
trated 94 per cent in Chicago and its suburbs, is largely 
a homeward-bound circulation, and that means, at a con- 
servative estimate, that The Daily News has 1,200,000 
daily readers. 

In the great majority of financially competent house- 
holds of Chicago, where English is read, The Daily News 
is an established habit — a part of the family life. 

It is read with zest and trusted with full confidence by 
the young and the progressive, as well as the older and 
more conservative citizens, because it renders the most 
efficient newspaper service to its readers that they can 
buy. It gives all today’s important news today — 12 
hours earlier than the same news appears in any morning 
paper, and more comprehensively and dependably than 
in other evening papers. 

And its readers read it not only for its news and edi- 
torial features, but for advertising information and guid- 
ance. It is the advertising directory and guide of one 
of the largest, most compact and most diversified mar- 
kets in the world. 

Consequently, in its field it leads all its competitors in 
volume of advertising carried. In the last six months it 
carried 7,945,765 agate lines of display advertising, as 
against 5,989,555 lines carried by the Chicago daily 
newspaper having the next highest score—a_ morning 
newspaper. 

Thus, reader interest and reader confidence react in 
advertising effectiveness and advertising leadership as 
“cause and effect.” These elements of journalistic 
efficiency combine to make 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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turers will give as well as receive 
during this convention. Whilst 
we realize that we have much to 
learn from our overseas visitors, 
it is possible that we may have 
something which you may learn 
from us. If every delegate will 
giveras well as rece‘ve at the con- 
vention, it must achieve, in actual 
results, even more than its 
sanguine organizers hoped from 


it. 

The next day came the special 
service in wonderful old West- 
minster Abbey, where a most un- 
usual sermon was preached by thé 
Lord Bishop of Durham. London 
was startled by the ‘sight of 
the huge crowd that sought ad- 
mittance to this service. In 
this British shrine built by Ed- 
ward the Confessor in 1050 and 
consecrated in 1065 or as a 
Britisher said, “Built more than 
four hundred years before Colum- 
bus committed his indiscretion of 
discovering your country,” we 
heard a great sermon with the 
most impressive background 
imaginable. In that place of the 
coronation of most of Britain’s 
sovereigns and the burial place of 
them and their greatest subjects, 
with the sounds of the organ 
echoing through the dim aisles, 
we were told by a great speaker 
how much our visit might mean 
in the years ahead. 

In the afternoon our own Fred 
B. Smith of New York made at 
Central Hall one of his great in- 
spirational addresses on the sub- 
ject, “The New Force in Inter- 
national Relationships.” 

The next morning we reported 
at Wembley... Here again, the 
truly international aspect of the 
convention is emphasized by the 
background. Wembley Park is a 
vast open expanse of country, six 
miles from the Marble Arch in 
London, where anew city of mon- 
ster buildings and great palaces 
has been built. Chicago delegates 
get mad when they are told that 
two complete Chicago World’s 
fairs could be put within the 
Wembley gates, but according to 
British figures this is true. Aus- 
tralia’s site at the exposition, for 
ex.mple, covers an area of five and 
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a half acres where its resources 
are illustrated by actual exhibits. 
There is something appropriate 
about having the machinery of 
selling discussed in close proxim- 
ity to a great display of cotton 
and cereals from Australia or an 
exhibition of rubber from Malaya, 
which furnishes more than half 
of the world’s supply. 

In the Palace of Industry is an 
exhibit of cotton textiles which 
occupies 32,187 square feet. The 
whole story of cotton production 
from the growing of the raw ma- 
terial to a complete working 
range of every kind of cotton tex- 
tile machinery ends in a group of 
exhibits of every sort of finished 
product. 


THE GENESIS OF AN ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


Near it men are saying, “We 
have seen what advertising did 
for rubber, how can it help the 
cotton industry?” and this morn- 
ing I heard an interesting discus- 
sion on this subject which took in 
the rise in the price of cotton, its 
relation to unemployment, and 
how advertising might help in the 
complicated problem of branding 
and selling cotton goods. There 
is already under way the idea of 
a scientific market investigation 
bureau to keep the Lancashire in- 
dustry fully informed as to mar- 
ket conditions and the possibility 
for the branding and advertising 
of British made cotton goods on 
a big scale. A sum of $5,000,000 
for a co-operative advertising 
campaign on cotton goods has 
been seriously discussed. 

The gossip of’ the convention 
hinges on the selection of next 
year’s convention city and the 
possibility of having an annual 
British Advertising Convention 
for District 14. The three cities 
in the convention race for next 
year are Asheville, N. C.; Hous- 
ton, Tex., and Seattle, Wash. 
True to the promise made at 
Atlantic City last year by John 
Cheshire, Jack Akerman, Murray 
Allison and the other men active 
in securing the convention for 
London this year, the Britishers 
are all strong for Houston. They 
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have not forgotten the dramatic 
scene last year when, the Texas 
city withdrew at the last moment 
in favor of London. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by the 
British delegates: 

“Resolved that District 14 of 
the. Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World pledges itself to 
support the advertising associa- 
tion of Houston in its endeavor 
to secure the 1925 convention for 
Houston, and stands by the prom- 
ise given by the District represen- 
tatives at Atlantic City to record 
their votes in favor of Houston.” 

There is a spirited contest on 
among the three American cities, 
but it looks to me like Houston 
for 1925. 

There seem to be more big 
manufacturers here than is usual 
in an advertising convention. One 
can see Lord Leverhulme, who in 
England is confidently called the 
world’s largest advertiser, talking 
with men from overseas like E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and James D. 
Mooney, president of General 
Motors Export Company. 

The Monday morning opening 
session went off fine. The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Burnham, pro- 
prietor of the Daily Telegraph, 
came down from his famous 
home, “Hall Barn,” in Bucking- 
hamshire, to preside. He is a 
brilliant speaker and made a 
snappy presiding officer. 

The first speaker on Monday, 
the surprise which the convention 
committee had promised and de- 
livered, was none other than the 
hardest working and one of the best 
salesmen in the world, H. R° H. 
the Prince of Wales. As all the 
world knows, his is a charming 
personality and the fact that the 
future ruler of the British Em- 
pire opened the business sessions 
of the convention was a great 
achievement for its managers and 
a remarkable tribute to the busi- 
ness of advertising. 

In his address, the Prince of 
Wales stressed the importance of 
the international aspect of the con- 
vention. He said, that, in his opin- 
ion, advertising helps to cut dis- 
tribution costs; eliminates waste in 
industry, and is an unemployment 
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antidote. Addresses by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, Frank B. Kellogg, and a 
British Cabinet member, J. H. 
Thomas, Colonial Secretary, fol- 
lowed that of the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Thomas in his address declared 
that the entire world is greatly in 
need of the application of advertis- 
ing in the marketing of raw 
materials. C. Harold Vernon 
closed the morning session. 

The afternoon session opened 
with music. Lou Holland, chair- 
man of this session, introduced an- 
other representative of the British 
Government, J. R. Clyne, leader of 
the House of Commons. His talk 
too was in line with the conven- 
tion keynote that better business 
methods speak a universal lan- 
guage and that advertising can 
lead to a_ better international 
understanding. Francis H. Sis- 
son, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., spoke on “Adver- 
tising, the Creator of Public 
Standards in Businessg> Major 
the Right Hon. Sir Phiffps Lloyd 
Greame, ex-president of the 
Board of Trade and winner of 
the Military Cross, talked on 
“How the Responsibility of Trade 
Is Met.” Herbert Houston was 
unable to attend the convention. 
A letter written by him on 
“The Fight for Truth in Adver- 
tising” was read by Lou Holland. 
An interesting feature of this 
convention is the plan of hav- 
ing one man sum up the points 
brought out during the day. 
John Cheshire, managing director 
of Lever Bros., Ltd., acted in 
this capacity on the opening day. 

Today, Tuesday, Lord Lever- 
hulme presided. Just as I left to 
send this cable, James D. Mooney, 
president of General Motors Ex- 
port Co., was talking on “Build- 
ing the Biggest Manufacturing 
Industry through Advertising.” 

The number of social affairs is 
tremendous. These range all the 
way from little luncheon groups 
at the Cheshire Cheese on Flect 
Street to great formal dances, 
where hundreds of Americans 
hear the saxophone crying aloud 
in the night, speaking the jazz 
language of home, sweet home. 

In all parts of the city men 
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from Great Britain and America 
are also getting together to ex- 
change views on the particular 
business in which they have a 
mutual interest. A good example 
of this tendency is the joint 
luncheon being given today by the 
Fleet Street Club of London to 
the American newspaper and 
magazine representatives. 

[he convention and the business 
of advertising have taken London 
by storm. The press gives big 
space to both. Most of the 
writers take a very dignified and 
serious viewpoint of it all. 
columnist, C. J. A., in the Daily 
News, however, can’t help poking 
a little fun at co-operative adver- 
tising which is being discussed at 
the convention. He has written 
sample advertisements such as: 


Have More Operations— 

Do not wait until you are nearly dead 
to have your appendix removed. Have 
it out now! The more you have cut 
iway the less there is to worry you. 

Emprre Mepicat Association. 


Seriously, the British organ- 


A League of 
Circulation Bureaus 





N a droll and effective manner 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, made a 
plea for the extension of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations to 
many parts of the world. Mr. 
Wiley’s plea came after he had 
given a description of the work 
and history of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. He made his 
plea in these words: 

“As a business manager, I can 
say without hesitation that the 
publishers of Great Britain could 
take no more practical step than 
that of forming an organization 
similar to the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. We all hope that 
there will soon be an increasing 
interchange of advertising among 
nations, An Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in every land would 
hasten that day, and would do 
much toward promoting confidence 


London Convention Sidelights 
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izers of this convention deserve 
the highest credit. They have 
taken a broad view of the func- 
tions of advertising in its rela- 
tions to world trade. They have 
planned carefully to _ interest 
manufacturers from the continent 
as well as the British Isles. They 
have built a program which 
will allow for a real exchange of 
views on some of the great causes 
which underlie the commercial 
and economic problems of our 
time, as well as for the detailed 
and practical aspects of everyday 
advertising. The benefits will be 
shared by all nations. 

It is reported that Lou E. Hol- 
land will not run for a third term 
as president of the international 
association. C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration of New York, and former 
president of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, and John H. Logeman, 
of Chicago, are being mentioned 
as likely successors of Lou 
Holland. 





of advertisers in attempts to mar- 
ket their products abroad. 

“Perhaps there could be or- 
ganized a British bureau, a French 
bureau and a Central European 
bureau and so on. Indeed, we 
might look forward to a league 
of bureaus—in which, I think I 
am safe in saying, the United 
States would join without reserva- 
tions.” 


London Looks for 
an Encore 








| closing the first general ses- 
sion of the convention on July 
14, C. Harold Vernon, president 
of the Thirty Club of London and 
a vice-president of the interna- 
tional association, said that Lon- 
don hopes to be the scene of the 
association’s convention again 


within the next decade. 

“We here in Britain,” Mr. Ver- 
non said, “may hope that this will 
not be the last convention that will 
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be held in London. Another dec- 
ade may see a still greater con- 
vention. 

“The delegates will arrive by 
airship, and those unable to be 
present in person will be repre- 
sented by their voices on loud 
speakers, while the deliberations 
of the convention will be trans- 
mitted by wireless to the home 
towns of every club, constituting 
an even vaster assembly than this.” 


The High Cost of Hesi- 
tating 


be foreign trade the manufac- 
turer who hesitates is lost. To 
prove this point a British speaker, 
Eric Field, before a meeting of 
export advertisers cited two in- 
stances where American manufac- 
turers had missed opportunities 
to capture the British market for 
their products. The two Ameri- 
can products cited were “Sani- 
Flush” and “Neet.” Concerning 
them he said: 

“You have all heard of Sani- 
Flush made by the Hygienic 
Products Company and a real big 
seller in the States. They were 
so busy that they left this market 
alone until a young Yorkshireman 
three or four years ago put out 
an article called Harpic. In three 
years, starting right in the worst 
of our slump and with very little 
capital, he sold over 4,000,000 tins 
of Harpic. In twenty months he 
had 18,000 dealers and when Sani- 
Flush woke up to what was hap- 
pening, he was firmly entrenched 
as a leader. Now they are strug- 
gling to get in another market, 
whereas, five years ago they would 
have had it to themselves. 

“IT will give you another case 
where an American manufacturer 
lost this market altogether. You 
may know a thing called Neet, a 
depilatory made by the Hannibal 
Pharmacal Company, of St. Louis. 
The president of that company 
came over here last August and 
he found that a great success had 
been made in the previous eight 
months by a remarkable similar 
depilatory called Veet. He went 
into the matter and the state of the 
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market, and he returned hurt and 
went home to St. Louis. Twelve 
months’ delay cost him a market 
of over 40,000,000 people.” 


The Unity of Press and 
Advertising 


DVERTISING is no inter- 

4 loper in our periodicals,” 
O. C. Harn, advertising manager 
of the National Lead Company 
and president of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, declared in an 
address before a joint meeting of 
British and American advertisers, 
“The press and advertising,” he 
continued, “are bound together in 
a natural bond. Not, if you 
please, merely because advertising 
in our day furnishes the chief 
sustenance which enables the 
other messages of our publications 
to be broadcast. 

“Advertising is important in 
that respect. But it is well to 
recognize also that the right of 
advertising to a place in our 
periodicals rests upon a broader 
basis than the fact that it pays 
its way and more. It is the litera- 
ture of life in one of its most 
essential phases. Men cannot live 
without commerce. Bread is as 
important as pictures, and poems 
do not clothe us. Even the pic- 
tures and the poems are the sub- 
ject matter of commerce. And 
advertising is the literature of 
commerce. 

“Indeed, advertising is so im- 
portant to modern life that Stan- 
ley Clague, of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, insists that it is 
a Fifth Estate. It has at least 
become an integral part of the 
Fourth Estate.” 


Britishers Ask How to 
Market in America 


RITISHE RS are are interested in 

selling advertised goods in 
American markets, if questions 
asked Mont H. Wright, publicity 
director of the John B. Stetson 
Company, by British manufac- 
turers at a session of the Asso- 

(Continued on page 1209) 
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in The Monthly Coffee of the Bulletin 


br Reader Would Float an Ocean Liner 
vd Philadelphia’s “Biggest Man”— 
ys the Bulletin reader and his fam- 
‘a- ily—consume eight and one-half 
oo million gallons of coffee per month. 
os His expenditure for coffee is 
ns naturally very iarge. Just try to 
ic figure out what he spends in addi- 
tion for his combined needs and 
a luxuries! 

You can reach this big fellow 
n- through one newspaper—and when 
we you reach him, you have reached 
ig practically all of Philadelphia. 
st Figure it out—there are 400,000 
he homes in Philadelphia and 100,000 


outside. 
The Bulletin’s circulation of 
) over half a million copies a day is 
one of the largest in America. 


in 


E Ghe Ebening Bulletin. 


“ 512,445 


“ Average Daily Circulation for Six Months Ending March 31, 1924, 
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BALLOT BUG 


The ballot bug has had a busy season. 

He ate up a large crop of presidential sprouts and 
changed a political convention into an endurance contest. 

But at the convention of the American Electric Railway 
Association, at Atlantic City, October 6th to roth, the 
ballot bug will be conspicuously absent. 

At this convention there will be no party splits, no re- 
versible-plank platforms, no deadlocks—and no horses, 
dark or otherwise. 

The men who assemble at this convention influence the 
lives of all of us to a certain extent. Their business is 
mass transportation. ‘They are the executives of electric 
railway companies which operate 105,046 trolley cars 
over 47,283 miles of track in the United States. 

These men are coming to Atlantic City to discuss the 
modernization of electric railway equipment and the im- 
provement of electric railway operating methods. 

The electric railways have made money the past two 
years. Their buying power is back to normal. 
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The necessity for modernizing electric railway equip- 
ment and operating methods has arrived. The money is 
available. 

The Atlantic City convention marks the beginning of 
the liveliest activity the electric railway equipment market 
has seen since the days before the war. 

The increased use of the motor bus is due for another 
boost at the convention. The number of buses in opera- 
tion by electric railway companies has tripled in the past 
twelve months. 

If you make electric railway equipment, materials, or 
supplies—or if you make motor buses, bus parts, bus 
bodies or bus accessories —talk to the select buying 
audience at the A. E. R. A. convention through the 
convention issues of Electric Railway Journal and Bus 
Transportation. 

The convention issue dates of Electric Railway Journal 
(weekly) and Bus Transportation (monthly) are Sep- 
tember 27th and October, respectively. 

The best time to make space reservations is no later 


than NOW. 





The 15 McGraw-Hill engineering, industrial and merchan- 
dising publications serve the men who buy in the following fields: 


Electrital: Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 
Retailing, Journal of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering News-Record. 
Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, Coal Age. 
Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial Engineer, Power, Amer- 
ican Machinist (European Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Countries: Ingenieria Internacional. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL zw BUS TRANSPORTATION 
McGraw-Hill Publications 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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The Times-Picayune, published 
seven mornings a week, main- 
tained its dominance in depart- 
ment store lineage during the 
first half of 1924. It led its 
contemporaries—both publish- 
ed evenings-and -Sundays— in 
week day department store 
advertising as well as in Sunday 
department store advertising. 

The department stores know 
that The Times-Picayune 
is the home newspaper of 
New Orleans. 


The Gimes~ Picayune 


Sravgpentst in New vee. te yw Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis and Atlanta by Cone, 
H €& Woodman, San Francisco’ and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 








Selling “Fighting Brands” 
Shield Famous Products 


How Two Grades Can Be Marketed by Same Organization 


A. W. SHaw Company 
Curtcaco, IL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a reader of Printers’ Inx, I have 
often been impressed by the number of 
specific cases you cite on sales problems. 
I have in mind a particular case of a 
manufacturer of paint, who is up against 
a very definite problem in meeting com- 
petition with a high-quality product. 

This manufacturer sells his product 
principally to hotels, office buildings, 
theatres, etc., and merchandises it 
through salesmen direct. He, of course, 
must obtain the good-will of the archi- 
tect and therefore advertises in archi- 
tectural publications. The paint will last 
perhaps twice as long as the ordinary 
Mill White finish and can be washed 
every year, leaving a clean white sur- 
face. Industrial concerns do not want 
to bother with washing the interior of 
their plants and would rather put on one 
coat of paint and let it stand for two 
or three years, and perhaps longer, and 
then paint again. 

Our thought is that it would be better 
for this manufacturer of the high- ogee 
paint to make a cheaper grade which 
can very easily do, and sell this to - Be 
concerns where a cheaper product is de- 
manded, rather than attempt to sell them 
on a high- quality paint as against their 
opposition, 

If you have any case on file where a 
manufacturer has handled a similar sit- 
uation, we would certainly appreciate any 
reference you can Fox us. 

A. Suaw Company, 
» N. WHITTINGTON. 


R. WHITTINGTON touches 

on one of the most serious 
problems in business. The ques- 
tion of selling a second, or third- 
‘rade product is one that has 
eae troubled sales executives. 
The problem is all the more com- 
plicated when the lower-grade ar- 
ticle is brought out with the idea 
of meeting price competition and 
when the selling of it is likely to 
ina with the marketing of 
he company ’s first-grade product. 
There is no stock remedy for 
the situation. Each case will have 
» be handled on its merits. In 
early all industries there are 
anufacturers who make com- 
lete lines, In the paint field, for 
stance, there are houses that 
duce a full line of paints, var- 
nishes and finishes of all kinds. 
‘hey make several grades and 
qualities. They offer these va- 


rious grades simply because there 
is a demand for them, and not 
with the idea of competing with 
themselves. Of course they do 
compete with themselves, but only 
indirectly. As a rule, each differ- 
ent grade is offered to a different 
class of trade and not as com- 
peting products to the same 
buyers. 

During the last few years there 
has come into existence what is 
known as “fighting brands.” 
These are usually brought out tc 
meet situations similar to the one 
described by Mr. Whittington. 
Manufacturers, knowing that it 
would be fatal to project their 
high-grade products into a com- 
petitive brawl, sometimes bring 
out a brand especially for these 
fights. 

It is the duty of these brands 
to shield the manufacturer’s regu- 
lar brand from the consequences 
of competitive wars. The regular 
product continues to maintain a 
dignified, dressed-up existence, 
whereas its fighting brother is al- 
ways stripped to the belt, ready 
for instant combat. Usually the 
manufacturer with a “fighting 
brand” will let it do things that 
he would not let his regular brand 
do. Prices on the “fighting brand” 
are manipulated as the occasion 
necessitates. Even its quality 
may fluctuate. Sometimes the 
“fighting brand” may be sold by the 
same salesmen and distributors 
that handle the regular brand. 
Again, it may be handled by a 
different organization. In some 
cases the manufacturer of the 
“fighting brand” may aim to hide 
his connection with it. For this 
reason the manufacturing of a 
“fighting brand” is sometimes put 
in the hands of a subsidiary or- 
ganization. Manufacturers have 
even been known to start a com- 
pany especially to handle their 
“fighting brands.” This indicates 
to what an extent a manufacturer 
will go to protect the quality, 
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standing and prestige of his es- 
tablished trade-marked product. 
Putting a “fighting ‘brand” on 
the market in addition to his pres- 
ent product is probably the best 


way for this paint manufacturer . 


to deal with the situation that Mr. 
Whittington outlines. As our 
correspondent says, there are buy- 
ers who want the cheap product 
and will not have any other. 
There is probably a larger number 
of buyers who prefer the present 
quality product. The same prod- 
uct naturally cannot be sold to 
these two divergent groups. 

If the manufacturer decides to 
put this particular paint out in 
two grades, the next question to 
decide is how closely he will al- 
low each grade to be identified 
with the other. This is important. 
If the connection between the two 
is too close, the cheap product 
will soon sully the reputation of 
the high-grade one. Experience 
has demonstrated that two grades 
can be sold by the same organi- 
zation, but the packages, labels 
and names should be so different 
that there will be no cause for 
confusion. 

When a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer puts out the same generic 
product in two or more grades, 
his worst trouble will be to keep 
buyers from getting the grades 
confused or from thinking that 
there is little difference between 
the grades. Every producer who 
has a second or third grade to 
sell, in competition with the first 
grade, has to contend with this 
difficulty. It would be interesting 
to see how the difficulty is met 
in a few specific instances. 

We find varying grades more 
frequently in food lines than any- 
where else. The reason for this 
is that Nature does not produce 
her fruits in uniform quality. 
For years the Federal Govern- 
ment and the different States 
have been establishing standards 
for products of the soil. Prod- 
ucts that meet these standards 
are marketed as such or they 
are sold under trade-marks or 
brands. Under-standard stuff is 
usually sold in bulk. 

In the case of apples, for in- 
stance, the low-quality stock is 
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sent to the cider or vinegar mills 
or to the canning factories. In 
the case of walnuts, to give an- 
other example, we believe it is 
the practice of the California 
Walnut Growers Association to 
market as “shells” to the confec- 
tionery trade those nuts that are 
cracked or otherwise damaged in 
the picking and packing process. 
There was recently organized in 
the South an association of water- 
melon growers. It is this asso- 
ciation’s intention to turn into 
pickles any unmarketable surplus 
that may exist. The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange has a 
Red Ball brand that in many 
parts of the country is as well 
known as the famous Sunkist 
brand. The fruit itself is quite 
as good, but for one reason or 
another it does not come up to 
the strict Sunkist standards. 

Throughout the food trades 
you will find associations, can- 
ners, packers and manufacturers 
selling several grades of the same 
class of foods, such as_ peas, 
syrup, coffee, corn, etc. Each 
grade, however, has its own name 
and label and hence there is little 
likelihood of the consumer con- 
fusing the grades. Attempts to 
tie the various grades into a fam- 
ily through a uniform package or 
label scheme have usually met 
with failure. We know of only 
one exception to this. Hills 
Brothers, of San Francisco, pack 
their coffees in a red can and in a 
blue can. The red-can coffee is 
the first grade. It is advertised 
and featured extensively in the 
company’s market. The blue-can 
coffee is sold as not quite so good 
and as we understand, it is not 
promoted to the same extent as 
the red can. 

As in the products of nature, 
manufactured articles are also 
subject to a lack of uniformity. 
Because of accidents in produc- 
tion and for other reasons beyond 
control, nearly every manufac- 
turer has a considerable percent- 
age of “seconds” and “thirds” to 
sell. There are 101 ways to dis 
pose of these. Always the prob 
lem is to sell them so that they 
will not reflect on the first grade 
or compete with it too directly in 
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GeorgeL. Dyer 


Company 


42 Broadway, New York 
76 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
She Planters Bldg..St.Louis 
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the markets. In many lines “sec- 
onds” are constantly getting into 
distribution and are being offered 

s “firsts” at cut prices. The tire 
industry, for example, used to be 
greatly troubled in this respect. 
For years second-grade tires bear- 
ing the trade-marks of well- 
known manufacturers have been 
getting into trade channels to the 
embarrassment of the first grades. 
Recently there was invented a 
machine which buffs off the trade- 
mark lettering on tires. This 
makes it possible to offer tire 
“seconds” as unbranded goods. 

Some of the utensil manufac- 
turers sell their “off-gauge” goods 
to the mail-order houses. Other 
manufacturers sell their under- 
standard goods as “jobs” to chain 
stores, department stores and “out- 
let” stores. 

In a word, any manufacturer 
who is on the job will do any- 
thing rather than have the slight- 
est suspicion cast on the quality 
of his leading trade-marked prod- 
uct. For illustration, it is said 
that Swift & Company could sell 
many times as much Premium 
ham and bacon as they are selling, 
if they could only purchase enough 
hogs that would measure up to 
the high standards which the com- 
pany established for Premium 
goods. The company accepts a 
smaller market for these products 
rather than in any way jeopardize 
the standing of its valuable trade- 
mark.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Blaine-Thompson Takes Over 


Indianapolis Agency 

The Blaine-Thompson Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Indianapolis. This office 
will be managed by John L. Clough, 
formerly head of the John L. Clough 
Advertising Agency, of Indianapolis. 
he Blaine-Thompson Company will 
take over practically all of the accounts 
which had been directed by the Clough 
agency at Indianapolis. 


New York “Evening Journal” 
Advances W. G. Hobson 


William G. Hobson has been appointed 
advertising director of the New York 
Evening Journal. For more than a year 
Mr. obson has heen national adver- 
tising pameger in addition to his prior 
capacity merchandising manager. 
He has neon with the Evening Journal 
for the last five years. 
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Wesley McCurdy, Business 


Manager, Winnipeg “Tribune” 
Wesley McCurdy, until recently bu 
ness manager of the Winnipeg Fr, 
Press, has joined the Winnipeg Tribu: 
in a similar capacity. He was for son. 
time with the Grain Growers’ Guid 
of Winnipeg, and later, with & J. 
Macpherson, formed the Macpherso: 
McCurdy Advertising Agency, whic 
is still being conducted by Mr. Ma 
pherson. Following the severance of this 
partnership, Mr. McCurdy became a 
vertising manager, and later apes 
manager of the Free Press, and had t 
title of secretary-treasurer. J. W. Sifte 
succeeds him as secretary-treasurer. 


Utility Advertisers Elect 
William H. Hodge 


William H. Hodge, manager of thc 
Ae agg | and publicity department o/ 
Byllesby & Company and th 
Byliecby Naghiedog an anagement 
Corporation, Chicago, has been electe: 
president of the Public Utilities Adver 
tising Association. This association is 
composed of representatives of utility 
companies and utility equipment manu 
facturing companies throughout the 
United States. 


C. F. Clarkson with 
Sinclair & Valentine 


Charles F. Clarkson, has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Sinclair 
& Valentine Company, New York, litho 
graphic and printing inks. He was for 
merly director of sales of Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Company, Philadelphia, with 
which company he had been associate:! 
for the last ten years. 


Oil Refiner Appoints Wheeling 


Agency 
The Ohio Valley Refining Company, 


St. Marys, W. Va., refiner of Penn- 
sylvania petroleum and manufacturer 
of Sterling motor products and other 
lubricants, has appointed the McAdam 
Advertising Service, Wheeling, W. Va., 
to direct its advertising. 


H. S. Kimball Heads United 
States Stores 


Harry S. Kimball, formerly presi- 
dent of the Remington Arms Company, 
and vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has been elected 
president of the United States Stores 
System, grocery chain store organiza 
tion. 


San Francisco “Bulletin” Ap- 
points O’Mara & Ormsbee 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New York, ee been 
appointed national advertising repre- 
sentatives of the San Francisco Bulletin. 
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Indianapolis’ 


Shopping List 


In nearly all of the 1458 grocery stores of 
Indianapolis you will find: 


Sun - Kist Oranges Chipso 

Fab Kellogg’s Cereals 
Premier Salad Dressing Linit 

Sun-Maid Raisins Old Dutch Cleanser 
Lifebuoy Soap Sunsweet Prunes 
Lux Palmolive Soap 


Every one of these is an Indianapolis News 
exclusive account. And there are more than 


two hundred and fifty more. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, c4dvertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


First in advertising volume because first in results 
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Detroit News Prints 


15,568,672 Lines of Advertising 
First Six Months of 1924 


WO fundamental factors make Detroit the out- 
standing market for adivertisers who seek to get 
the most from their advertising dollar: 


First, Detroit’s industrial achievements and conse- 
quent prosperity and growth; second, its wonderful 
coverage by one paper—The Detroit News. 


No other city of Detroit’s size can be covered so 
thoroughly by one newspaper as Detroit is by The 
News. 


It is no wonder then, that The Detroit News has 
been either first, second or third in America in total 
advertising for nine years. 
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For the first six months of this year, The Detroit 
News is FIRST in America in advertising with a 
total of 15,568,672 lines—an increase of 1,017,758 lines 
over the same period of 1923. 


It is interesting to note that this increase, also, is 
the greatest for any newspaper in America which indi- 
cates that advertisers everywhere regard Detroit and 
The News as the most result producing combination 
available. 


The leadership of The Detroit News in circulation, 
total advertising, national advertising, local advertis- 
ing and classified advertising shows emphatically the 
superior responsiveness of the Detroit public to the 
printed appeal in The Detroit News. 








A S 


How The Detroit 
News Leads 


First Six Months of 1924 
Figures in Agate Lines 


DETROIT NEWS. . 15,568,672 
Lcs Angeles Times. 14,904,470 
Chicago Tribune. . . 14,628,081 
New York Times. . 13,293,140 
Washington Star. .12,632,091 
Pittsburgh Press. .12,341,056 

af 




















The Detroit News 


News Square Detroit, Mich. 
Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 
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the summer heat means a “‘let up 
or suspension of your advertising 
campaigns in Eastern cities—then is 
an excellent time to concentrate and 
continue the campaigns in Denver. 


Colorado’s delightfully cool summers and 
Denver’s proximity to mountain parks 
means that this city’s population actually 
increases by the tens of thousands during 
the months when there is an exodus from 
Eastern cities. 


Summer time is a good time to advertise in 
Denver and to reach the people in this big 
mid-western metropolis and surrounding 
Rocky Mountain territory, be sure to place 
your ads in 





(pant er’s Only Morning Paper) 
[AND 


THETERERSIMES 


(A newsy evening paper) 





Representatives: 


Verree & Conklin, Inc, 
300 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Steger Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Free Press Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


R. J. Bidwell Company 











742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Times Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Some Things We Do Not Know 
about Consuming Capacity 


Census of Manufactures Proves the Necessity of More Accurate 
Industria! Information 


Special Washington Correspondence 
CAREFUL review of the 
principal figures in the latest 

Census of Manufactures shows the 
great present need of a more com- 
ple: e and accurate accumulation 
and arrangement of facts on which 
to base production and _ selling 
policies of manufacturers. 

The last census is for the year 
1921, and was published several 
weeks ago by the Department of 
Commerce. It is to be hoped that 
it will be supplemented by a mer- 
chandise census as an outgrowth 
of the investigation conducted 
about three years ago by the Joint 
Congressional Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry. At the time of 
the investigation, a complete census 
of merchandising was strongly ad- 
vocated by Irving S. Paull, who 
served the commission as executive 
secretary and directed its work. 
In fact, at the completion of the 
investigation, Mr. Paull pointed 
out that the full benefit of the re- 
sults of that activity could be 
acquired only when relative infor- 
mation bearing on manufacturing, 
wholesale distribution and retail- 
ing was made accessible. 

The Census of Manufactures 
has been developed and improved 
as a first step in this direction. 
And while the figures for 1921, an 
abnormal year, are not of particu- 
lar value to the average individual 
advertiser, Mr. Paull recently ex- 
plained that they would become 
invaluable as a basis of comparison 
as soon as the census work was 
further extended and later figures 
compiled. Certain very significant 
conclusions may be drawn from 
them now, which should have the 
attention of every business man in 
the country. Mr. Paull said that 
he thought these conclusions alone 
would be worth much more than 
the cost of compiling the census 
if their importance is fully recog- 
nizel by both our manufacturers 
and Government officials. 


“The first astonishing informa- 
tion revealed by the figures,” he 
continued, “is that 21 per cent of 
the manufacturers in the country 
were doing 90 per cent of the 
business. This fact at once indi- 
cates that there is considerable loss 
in the duplication of effort on the 
part of 79 per cent of our manufac- 
turers in their scramble to share 
only 10 per cent of the total 
volume of business. 

“Although the census has noth- 
ing to say on the subject, I think 
it is safe to state that the ma- 
jority of the 21 per cent are 
national advertisers. During the 
last twenty years many manufac- 
turers have climbed into the 21 per 
cent class mainly with the aid of 
advertising. 


AN ECONOMI€ FACTOR 


“The condition plainly shows that 
there is both a neglected oppor- 
tunity for the service of the adver- 
tising agency and a great need for 


better economic methods. But in 
assisting to solve the problem of 
the 79 per cent, advertising must 
be considered as much more than 
a selling force; it must be applied 
as an economic factor, and its place 
must be accurately determined in 
an adequate economic scheme. 

“What is an adequate economic 
scheme for our manufactures? 
Frankly, nobody knows, as _ yet. 
And it will be impossible to adjust 
production so as to prevent waste 
and over-production, with their 
inevitable reactions of depression, 
until we have the figures with 
which to measure the capacities of 
all of our principal markets. The 
figures plainly show that we have 
a capacity to produce a volume far 
beyond that which we consume, 
and there is great danger in this 
condition because we have no sys- 
tem of measuring our current con- 
sumption and demand 

“When an increasing capacity to 
consume is indicated, it encourages 
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over-production by creating the 
appearance of increasing pros- 
perity. A larger demand is 
anticipated until industry wakes up 
to find surplus stocks accumulated 
in warehouses, and on the shelves 
of distributors and retailers. Then 
this surplus serves as a dam to 
choke the channels of distribution, 
and as a blotter to absorb avail- 
able capital and credit. 

“Tdle, surplus stocks are the 
curse of industry. They cause a 
continuously accumulating cost 
burden of rent, insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, obsolescence and vari- 
ous other overhead expenses. And 
it is obvious that the only way they 
can be prevented is first to deter- 
mine the capacity of our markets 
to absorb our national volume, and 
then to gauge the volume accord- 
ingly. 

“In this accomplishment, adver- 
tising will be called upon to carry 
a much heavier burden than it has 
ever known. It must not only 
create demand and sell goods, but 
it will have to adjust distribution 
and assume the responsibility in 
gaining the necessary co-operation 
and understanding of the public. 
There is obviously no other way 
to assure a continuation of pros- 
perity and prevent the peaks and 

valleys.” 

Referring again to the census 
figures, Mr. Paull called attention 
to the fact that 53,999 manufac- 
turers, producing less than $5,000 
‘ each per year, sold only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
volume, while this group repre- 
sented 21.6 per cent of the total 
number of manufacturers. An- 
other group of 71,075 manufac- 
turers, representing 28.4 per cent 
of the total number, produced only 
1.8 per cent of the total volume. 
Both of these groups represent 50 
per cent of all of the manufac- 
turers in the country, and they do 
only 2.1 per cent of the total 
volume. 

In contrast with the first two 
groups just mentioned, 7,333 con- 
cerns, representing 2.9 per cent of 
the total number of manufacturers, 


do 59 per cent of the country’s 
manufacturing business. y 
“Now,” Mr. Paull continued, 


“consider for a moment another 
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fact revealed by the census. Dur- 
ing the two-year interval betwee, 
1919 and 1921, the number of 
manufacturers in business de- 
creased to the extent of 39,839, 
This means that nearly 40,000 con- 
cerns failed, sold out, combined 
with others and liquidated their 
business. It also means that 
millions of dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured goods were thrown on the 
markets at slaughtered prices and 
with demoralizing effect. 

“The old belief that the failure 
of manufacturers and _ ignorant, 
reckless competition result in 
general benefits to the public is a 
fallacy. There is no doubt that 
the 79 per cent of all the manu- 
facturers who sell only 10 per cent 
of the country’s volume exert a 
strong influence on the prices of 
the 21 per cent who sell the enor- 
mous balance. The condition re- 
quires every two in the latter class 
far to outsell eight in the former 
class. And here, with a great 
duplication. of selling effort com- 
bined with guesswork pricing, you 
have one reason for our increas- 
ing selling and distribution costs. 


WHO PAYS FOR PRICE CUTTING? 


“Many successful manufacturers 
frequently find local territories 
demoralized by small, incompetent 
competitors. In meeting the com- 
petition of ignorant business prac- 
tices, they find it necessary to 
reduce prices, in many instances, 
below cost, in order to hold their 
trade until the condition improves. 
This invariably brings about a 
tendency to increase prices in 
more favorable territories, and we 
then find the people of certain 
communities paying for the ap- 
parent benefit to the people in 
others that accrues from cut-throat 
competition. There is nothing that 
increases the hazards of an in- 
dustry like incompetence, ignor- 
ance and guesswork; and insurance 
against hazards must be paid for, 
first by the intelligent manufac- 
turer, and then by the public in 
higher prices. 

“The development of our export 
business is necessary; but export- 
ing cannot be made to relieve an 
over-stocked condition. When our 


surplus stocks accumulate to the 


i) 
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danger point because of our 
ignorance of the capacity to con- 
sume, we cannot successfully use 
foreign markets as a dumping 
ground. If our export business is 
to be of value in preventing de- 
pressions, it must be cultivated 
even more carefully than our 
domestic business. 

“The truth is that if we knew 
what we should know about the 
consuming capacity of our own 
and other nations, the 79 per cent 
class of manufacturers would 
greatly reduced. As it is, this class 
is sufficiently large to cover the 
entire field of our domestic 
markets and to establish erroneous 
ideas of values for practically all 
of our industries. But if all of 
the essential and vital facts of our 
industry and markets were known 
they would soon lead to the 
elimination of many of the un- 
qualified manufacturers, with as 
little loss as possible; and by 
eliminating hazards, reducing sell- 
ing costs, adjusting production to 
market capacity and preventing 
losses, they will result in more 
stable markets, a more continu- 
ous employment of labor, and many 
other public benefits. 

“The Census of Manufactures 
is one of the most valuable activi- 
ties in this direction. Compiled 
every two years as promptly as 
possible, with further statistical 
information on wholesale distribut- 
ing and retailing, and a frequently 
published gauge of the nation’s 
pay roll, together with the indus- 
trial statistical information now 
compiled, we shall have a basis on 
which to estimate the capacities of 
our markets to consume all of our 
major commodities. And I be- 
lieve that every successful manu- 
facturer will agree with me that 
this accumulation of facts is 
essential to our industrial pros- 
perity. 

“It is particularly important to 
the advertising industry, not only 
because a knowledge and applica- 
tion of the facts disclosed will 
greatly increase the volume of 
productive advertising, but also 
because the dissemination and vari- 
ous applications of the information 
will require imagination and crea- 
tive thinking. The co-operative 
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influence of the advertising in- 
dustry is also needed to assure a 
sympathetic understanding on the 
part of all Government depart- 
ments and agencies, since only the 
Government is equipped to collect 
and classify the essential informa- 
tion. 

“Because a few individual manu- 
facturers and trade associations 
have used statistical information 
illegally to maintain prices is cer- 
tainly not a logical reason for pro- 
hibiting the collecting and circula- 
tion of such information. The 
trade association is the most potent 
economic agency in our commer- 
cial life. Under the widest pos- 
sible circulation of the facts I’ve 
mentioned, our industries would be 
relieved of many costly and dis- 
concerting burdens which now pre- 
vent them from offering their best 
service to the public, and the main 
cause and excuse for illegal price 
maintenance would be practically 
eliminated. And manufacturers 
will meet competition in the future 
by eliminating waste in the proc- 
esses of distribution. 

“The figures of the census are 
two years old, and we know that 
many changes have taken place 
since 1921; but the changes have 
not been so various and great as 
to prevent the figures from illus- 
trating a condition that, judging 
from the evidence of results, has 
been fairly relative for a number 
of years. While innumerable of 
the facts presented by the census, 
such as the statistics on hours of 
labor, labor conditions, wages, 
equipment and the like, may be 
considered somewhat obsolete until 
later facts make them valuable for 
comparative analysis, there can be 
no doubt that the facts I have men- 
tioned absolutely prove that busi- 
ness depressions can be avoided 
only when our business is con- 
ducted intelligently. And that can 
be brought about only by first col- 
lecting the essential facts, and then 
giving them the widest possible 
circulation.” 


Joins Foote & Morgan 
Bertha Cook, formerly space buyer at 
the New York office of the William 11. 
Rankin Company, Inc., has joined Foote 
& Morgan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, in the same capacity. 
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OSMOPOLITAN, due to its trading center 

concentration, will deliver the majority of these 
men and women right at your dealer’s door because 
Cosmopolitan advertising parallels the distribution of 
manufacturers who concentrate their selling efforts in 
the Trading Center Market. 





Cosmopolitan’s” sound system be- 
system of sales cause it follows 
building through natural laws of 

_ 663 trading cen- distribution. 
; fer gateways isa , 
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In Cincinnati One Daily Newg 





The population of the “City Circula- 
tion Area” of Cincinnati is 141,000 
families. 


The Times-Star has a daily city cir- 
culation of 112,062. This is practically 
the entire native white, literate popu- 
lation of the city—the only population 
whose purchasing habits you could 
hope to influence by any advertising. 
Practically 100% mass market in- 
cluding practically 100% class market 
and no waste! 


The only other evening paper of large 
circulation in Cincinnati reaches 


CINCINNATT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. Hi REMBOLD, Mana 
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ewHaper has Mass Circulation 
le@lass Circulation and 
ast@irculation 


84,534 families in the city circulation 
area. 


The largest daily morning city circu- 
lation claimed by any publisher is 
41,879,— a coverage of approximately 
37% of the city market. 


These circulation figures with their 
implications undoubtedly explain why 
the Times-Star for sixteen consecu- 
tive years has carried more display 
advertising, both local and national, 
than any other Cincinnati newspaper. 
Its leadership in 1923 broke all pre- 
vious records and 1924 is showing a 
, significant gain over 1923. 


ITIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Oklahoma farms 
will use 
22,600 barrels 


of paint a year 


A survey shows that about one-sixth 

of Oklahoma’s farms will use an 
average a farm of 14.2 gallons of 
house paint during the next twelve 
months. This means there is a mar- 

ket in rural Oklahoma for 454,000 | 
gallons of house paint annually. In 
addition, Oklahoma farmers will use —— 
268,800 gallons of paint for refinish- 

ing farm implements, 902,400 quarts 

of enamel and varnish for interior 
finishing, and about 85,000 quarts of 
automobile paint and enamel. _ 

Here, then, is a yearly market for 
1,016,300 gallons of paint, enamel and 
varnish—and think of the thousands 
of brushes necessary to spread this 
sea of paint! 

Mr. Manufacturer, are you making 
an effort to sell to the great Okla- 
homa farm market? 

Three-fourths of this market is 
reached influentially and economically 
by the State’s only farm paper, the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
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Edgar T. Bell , Adv. ac . iadaends City, Okla 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Naw York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


THE ONLY FARM PAPER IN OKLAHOMA 















































ig a greater recognition of the 
practical, tangible worth of ad- 
vertising has ever been given dem- 
onstration than that offered by 
the Ford program, it must have 
been when the misfortunes of 
war forced the British and Amer- 
ican Governments to call on this 
powerful force to come to their 
aid. 

In a sense the two heroic dem- 
onstrations run parallel. The 
Ford Motor Company is not ad- 
vertising for the fun of it. It is 
almost blasphemy to mention such 
a thing, or to hold such a thought. 
Nor is Ford advertising for van- 
ity’s sake. Ford, like the govern- 
ments, found the pressure of 
events too great for him. 

To put the matter with politic 
reserve, Ford has experienced a 
situation which makes it highly 
desirable to advertise. Perhaps he 
foresaw the present slump, which 
has appeared to hit the motor 
concerns with especial velocity. 
Perhaps he judged the time ripe 
solely because of the present rest- 
less attitude of the people and the 
fact that our Federal Government 
has declared an open season for 
swatting big business. 

At any rate, for some six 
months now the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has been displaying itself in 
the publications of the country, in 
newspapers large and small, in 
class periodicals, in farm papers, 
in general magazines, in street cars, 
in outdoor positions; and in many 
other forms of advertising. 

The fact that the central com- 
pany has been so extensively ad- 
vertising is significant, but most 
significant is certain large-space 
copy that is now appearing. The 
text of that advertisement is re- 
produced on page 42 of this issue. 
Question the absolute truth of 
the statements contained in the 
first two paragraphs of the text of 
that advertisement as much as you 
please (and who can produce proof 











So Ford Is Advertising 


And There Is Much Significance to Big Business in the Type of Adver- 
tising He Is Running 


By Franklin Russell 


to the contrary which would hold 
in court?) you must still admit 
that Ford has taken the well-known 
bull by the horns. 

There is no side-stepping as to 
the inclusiveness of that institu- 
tion in this text. It frankly de- 
clares the house of Ford has made 
itself self-contained to a most re- 
markable degree. Consider this 
fraction of it, “—the acquisition 
and control of timber lands, coal 
and iron mines, transportation 
routes and distributing channels,” 
and then marvel at the courage— 
and wisdom. 

Here is an organization which 
makes the majority of our so- 
called trusts look like side-line in- 
dustries. But does it attempt to 
conceal these facts, to secret them 
where nosey politicians may smell 
them out? Not by double pages 
does it do so! 

“A Nation’s Institution Pledged 
to the Nation’s Service” is the 
caption for this advertisement. 
“One purpose alone,” states the 
text, has led to the working out 
of this vast control and operation, 
“That purpose is to insure—that 
more and more people may benefit 
in greater prosperity, happinéss 
and leisure—.” 

It makes no mention of the 
often -repeated statement that 
Ford is reputed to be richer than 
any of the hated rich who have 
taken their wealth from other in- 
dustries which serve the country. 
Such a statement is not deemed 
essential to the text, nor is it, but 
“the hated rich” would have as 
soon advertised their incomes as 
they would have advertised that 
they control one-half the subsid- 
jary activities which Ford pro- 
claims to dominate. 

The openness with which Ford 
has gone about this acquiring has 
doubtless been his finest protec- 
tion against popular attack. And 
now, to make his interests and 
himself doubly safe, he does not 
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rest content with conducting his 
business in the open, but adver- 
tises his vast and varied control. 

As I have said, Ford did not 
need to advertise for vanity’s 
sake. He has had more publicity 
thrust upon him and his industrial 
operations than other industries 


A 
NATION'S INSTITUTION 
PLEDGED TO 
‘THE NATION’S SERVICE 
e 


Tipe Oe gidenihip ip between fo inam 
public organization far closer than 
any that has grown 4 previously between a 


Deets oomphens the country take a pro- 

i interest and pride in the achievement 

OF thio Lnstiowtion. And this feeling is cherished 

by the Ford Motor Company as its most 
priceless asset. 


It is the easily traceable result of the broad idea 
Ford Motor 





of service on which the pany 

has consistently builded. with the 

riled mst pee aes ie 

to greater effort in their 

half, it has entered into a sphere of wide 

inf and useful t imposes heavy 
responsibilities. 





zation to the acquisition control of timber 
and iron mines, tion routes 

> ing ch Is; to the building of 
factories, mills, foundries, ware- 


docks and power plants. 
pa... is to insure, not only for the 
years to come, that more and more 


people benefit in prosperity, happi- 
ie ay be ; cot one nae . 


Terat f(gtor Gompany. 


i eats” 
furnaces, industries, lake trans 
portation, garnet mines, glass plants, wood 
distidation plants and silica beds. 





THE TEXT OF A DOUBLE-PAGE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN WHICH FORD BOLDLY PROCLAIMED 
HIS INDUSTRIAL SIZE FROM THE HOUSE-TOPS 


and their chiefs have been able to 
crack open with the aid of the 
most expert of publicity second- 
story men. 

We have but one conclusion to 
draw, then, that publicity stolen 
‘by one method or another is not 
the force certain members of our 
‘social order have claimed it to be. 
Ford advertising, as advertising, 
is not only proof of this, but Ford 
text, the thoughts deemed neces- 
sary to get directly and dramati- 
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cally before the people, is even 
stronger proof. 

Ford wanted the declaration 
that advertisement carries to stand 
out. He wanted it dramatized, 
emphasized, decorated. He wanted 
it to command attention. Only ad- 
vertising, paid advertising, could 
do these things. 

So Ford is advertising! For 
years he got along without it, at 
least to any appreciable extent. 
He got along without it so well 
it was embarrassing. Some of us 
would have felt inclined to chip 
in if Ford had passed the hat, 
just to get away from the task of 
trying to answer reactionaries 
who pointed to Ford’s non-adver- 
tising success. 

Ford’s distressing independence 
of advertising caused us to de- 
velop a special line of “reasoning.” 
We had to admit him an excep- 
tion that proved no rule. He 
offered no basis for either com- 
parison or judgment. Our best 
refuge seemed to be in telling a 
negligent advertiser that he could 
never be safe in following Ford’s 
attitude in this direction until he 
had followed Ford’s methods of 
labor control, production costs, 
dealer organization; and, chiefly, 
until he had a commodity so de- 
sired and in so non-competitive 
a class as the Ford car. 

And we have to admit that for 
years Ford did not have to adver- 
tise. In many respects it is prob- 
ably better that the company did 
not inaugurate any extensive na- 
tional programs. There are many 
excellent arguments which might 
be put forth as to why Ford 
started advertising at just the 
right time. 

And the genius which is Ford’s 
—and it is a genius the equal of 
which history gives us few ex- 
amples—has never been more 
fully or impressively demon- 
strated than by the time, the man- 
ner and the extent of his adver- 
tising, when he did decide to go 
into it. 

We may argue all these points, 
and we can even deny all of them, 
and put forth mighty reasons why 
it is all wrong. But while doing 
the denying it would be well to 
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keep a careful eye on Ford. He 
might repeat, in results, his great 
financial coup. 

It is not the fact that Ford 
is spending—“so they say’— 
$7,000,000 in advertising, nor is 
it the time and the manner of 
the spending which rank first in 
importance to advertising as an 
economic energy. The big thing 
is that Ford has shown himself a 
_—_ genius in advertising at 
all. 

Of course he needed to do it. 
The falling off in business indi- 
cated that need. The danger of 
his bigness also indicated it. But 
the first of these needs have been 
imperative in thousands of cases, 
where the businesses have paid 
by failure, reorganization or long 
seasons of hardship. Even the 
second danger of bigness has been 
experienced by all those ranking 
as trusts. 

The fact to conjure with is not 
that Ford needed this advertising 
for one or several reasons, but 
the fact that he, practically a non- 
advertiser, who has been the tar- 
get for all advertising men since 
the foundation of his business, 
recognized this need. 

Most businesses advertise when 
things are booming and retrench 
at the very time pressure should 
be brought upon a shy or suspi- 
cious public. This is the sad 
story of many executives who 
have been regarded as trained ad- 
vertisers, men who, after years of 
experience with the practical as- 
pects of advertising, are supposed 
to have written it into the consti- 
tutions of their businesses. 

Not so with Ford. He has gone 
at the problem of advertising as 
he had formerly gone at many 
other difficult problems. He did 
not engage in mining or lumber- 
ing, in railroading or glass manu- 
facturing, so long as he could get 
what he wanted when he wanted 
it from circumstances as they ex- 
isted. It was when circumstances 
brought unpleasant and .restrain- 
ing pressure to bear on his indus- 
try that he set about the gaining 
of control of sources and means 
for transportation. And he got 
them. He lifted the hampering 
ban. 
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What Ford did when produc- 
tion required it he is apparently 
going to do now when present 
markets and future freedom of 
operation demand advertising. 

Ford undoubtedly needs sales, 
but that is certain to be only an 
item of his plan of campaign for 
which this great advertising pro- 
gram is paving the way. 

Ford is out to establish his or- 
ganization as a necessary public 
benefaction. His cars are known, 
and his name known, in all proba- 
bility, better than any other name 
in this country. Advertising has 
had comparatively little to do 
with this. 

But Ford apparently realized 
that he could go no farther, with 
certainty or safety, without the 
support of advertising. And by 
that is meant not merely the ex- 
penditure of a sum, great or 
small, not merely the preparation 
of a batch of copy and the pur- 
chase of an acre or two of space; 
but rather it means the formation 
of a policy, a method of proce- 
dure which has for its answer the 
accomplishment of enumerated re- 
sults. 

This great thing Ford has done 
should be brought to the attention 
of every big business. A glance 
at the advertisements is not 
enough. A casual discussion of 
expenditure and schedules is not 
enough. 

History is being made. Ford 
has made much of it in the last 
twenty years, but he has never 
before made any with such sig- 
nificance to big business as he is 
making right now in his adver- 
tising. 


Fort Worth, Texas, “Record” 
Appointments 
. The Fort Worth, Texas, Record has 


appointed the following advertising 
representatives: ew, New 
York, Eastern representative; W. H 
Wilson, Mid-Western _ representative, 
and E. A. Holman, Pacific Coast repre- 


sentative. 


Underwear Account for Ayer 


The Thomas Dalby Company, Water- 
town, Mass., manufacturer of knit under- 
wear, has placed its advertising acccunt 
hy? the Boston office of N. . Ayer 

on, 
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The Time— 
and the Place— 


(To Sell Merchandise in Chicago) 


Twilight shadows gather and a mysterious 
hush falls over the “loop.” It is the magic 
hour when Chicago pauses from its sky- 
rocket rush and prepares to forget the 
cares of the work-a-day world. 


Homeward bound—thousands of Chi- 
cagoans—to the companionship of the 
family circle. 


And with them goes the Evening 
American. 


Dinner finished you’ll find “Dad” looking 
over the market pages . . . Mother is 
busy with the magazine pages rg 

Jonathan Junior is studying the box 
scores of the Cubs and White Sox. . . 
Dorothy May is laughing over the capers 
of Abe Kabibble on the comic pages. 


That’s the time and the place to sell mer- 
chandise and in Chicago the Evening 
American sends more than 400,000 
copies homeward bound every day 
throughout Chicago and suburbs. 


a good newspaper 
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On the southeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York, there is a mail box 
marked: “Air Mail Only.” Above 
it is a map of the route from New 
York to San Francisco with time 
schedules and postage rates. Mail 
leaves New York daily at 10 A.M. 
E.T., and arrives in San Francisco 


at 5:45 P. M., P. T., the second day. 


Here is another thread that knits the 
nation together—that binds America 


into an_ ever-increasingly compact 
country. For it is hours that measure 
distance, not miles. To-day, states 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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are to each other as the counties were 
only two generations ago. 


What concerns one part of the coun- 
try also concerns the other parts. The 
welfare of each affects the others. 
Every major interest is national. 
Agriculture is national. It cannot 
be divided arbitrarily into sections, 
separate and independent. And so 
The Farm Journal, paralleling the 
growth of agriculture for nearly 50 
years, and matching agriculture in 
progress, is national—with a circula- 
tion of more than 1,200,000 copies per 
issue distributed throughout America. 


ournal 


farm field 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Who Reads “P. I.” on the 
Club Cars? 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On a recent trip to Chicago on the 
Twentieth Century Limited I was inter- 
ested not only in finding copies of both 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy provided for users of the club 
car, but also to see that for this trip 
at least they received really preferential 
treatment. 

When I came into the club car I no- 
ticed that Printers’ Ink Was already 
being read carefully by a man who 
kept up his reading for more than an 
hour. He had only put it down a few 
minutes when it was picked up again 
by another traveler for further read- 
ing. For this reason I found myself 
third in line to get a chance to read it. 

The Montuty also was kept busy a 
large part of the evening by passengers 
who were not only looking through its 
pages, but reading the articles with a 
real interest. 

I thought you would be interested ‘to 
learn that on one section of the Century, 
at least, the patrons of that famous train 
were appreciative of the opportunity 
afforded them to keep up their reading 
of the Printers’ Inx Publications. 

My only suggestion to the New York 
Central would be that it provide more 
copies, thus obviating “standing in line.” 

A. N. Harvey. 


ASSOCIATED FARM PAPERS 
New "York. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In making a hurried trip to Chicago, 
I found it necessary to board fast trains 
both ways, at the last minute, with no 
time to provide reading matter. I can- 
not tell you what a pleasure it was to 
find a copy of Printers’ InK and 
Printers’ Ink MonrtHLy in a binder on 
both trains—they were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

I was impressed by the amount of 
reading they had received, as shown by 
their thumbed condition. As a matter 
of fact, both copies had been clipped. I 
thought you would be pleased to know 
that “The Little Schoolmaster,” even 
on the train, was appreciated. 

S. E. Lerrx. 


Hector Fuller to Join 
National Cash Register 


Hector Fuller, who for the last three 
years has been with the Wm. Rankin 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, has joined The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, effec- 
tive August 11, according to an an- 
nouncément made by E. D: Gibbs, ad- 
vertising director. 


With J. Alexander Leggett 


Thomas G. Brennan, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, New York, is 
now associated with J. Alexander Leg- 
gett, of that city, producer and dis- 
tributor of industrial motion pictures. 
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Grand Company Merged with 
Coffield Washer 


The Grand Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, in which a con. 
trolling interest was acquired last year 
by The Coffield Washer Company, of 
the same city, informs its trade that 
a complete merger has been effected 
in which its identity will be evidenced 
only in the name of its product, the 
Grand electric home ironer. 

Due to the fact that trade con- 
nections of both companies handle com- 
peting lines of the other, the two sep- 
arate product names are to be main- 
tained, F. L. Reiner, president of the 
Grand company explains. The general 
policies of his company, he states, will 
in no manner be affected and regardless 
of the position of the trade in con- 
nection with electric clothes washers, 
undivided support and co-operation is 
assured. The Coffield trade will not be 
influenced to merchandise the “Grand” 
nor will the “Grand” trade be in- 
fluenced to take up the sale of Coffield 
washers. 


T. H. McRae Again Heads 
Business Reference Publications 


Thomas H. McRae, “McRae’s Blue 
Book,” was re-elected president of the 
Business Reference’ Publications, the 
association of business directory and 
catalogue publishers, at the annual meet- 
ing of that organization. J. J. Vigneau, 
Keystone Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, was elected _vice-pres- 
ident to succeed usselman. 
F. A. von Wieding, Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Company, was re-elected trea- 
surer, and Rupert L. Burdick was re 
appointed executive secretary. 


L. J. Heckler, President, 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club 


Louis J. Heckler has been elected 
president of the Pittsburgh Advertis- 
ing Club. He succeeds Andrew Con- 
nolly. Charles J. Carmody was elected 
vice-president and Julius Schmidt, trea- 
surer. J. Cullison was re-elected 
secretary. 


Acorn Agency Advances 
E. A. Clarke 


Edward A. Clarke, has 


been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Acorn Agency, Inc. For 
the last two years, he had been assis 
tant to Albert J. Marks, vice-president 
in charge of that office, whose death 
was reported recently. 


Appointed New England Man- 
ager of Women’s Publications 


Leon P. Dutch has been appointed 
New England manager of The Delin- 
eator and The Designer and the Wo- 
man’s Home Magazine. He was for- 
merly New England manager for the — 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
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The publications of the Automotive Division , 
the United Publishers Corporation (shown on ¢f 
back of this insert) automatically divide themselye, 
by their editorial appeal into various groups, each 
which covers a distinct field. These groups are , 
follows: 


AUTOMOTIVE DEALER GROUP: Two week 
lies, a monthly and a quarterly—Motor Age, Moto 
World, Automobile Trade Journal and Chilton Auto 
mobile Directory—comprise this group. All of th 
first three are old-established, successful, constructiy 
publications, keenly alive to the interests of the clienfilf 
tele they serve. Each has a strong following based o 
the personal preferences of its subscribers, but th 
character of circulation of all three is very similar. 

There is a surprising lack of duplication in thei 
circulation lists, the total being only a trifle ove 
10 per cent. The three, used in conjunction, givg 
the most thorough coverage of the trade it is possi 
ble to obtain in this field, excluding free circulations 
Combined paid circulation over 77,000. Total ne 
coverage of trade quantity buyers 61,257. 

The Chilton Automobile Directory is the refer 
ence book for the wholesale and retail trade. | 
guaranteed annual circulation of 80,000 copies covergi 
practically all the quantity buyers among them. Nq 
other publication gives such complete coverage. 
is a great producer of business because it is consulted 
by buyers when they are in the market. It supple 
ments and strengthens any campaign addressed 
dealers. Advertisers have the free use of our Trad 
List containing nearly 100,000 names of retailer 


MOTOR TRUCK GROUP: This field is serve 
by two publications, Commercial Car Journal ant 
Motor Transport. The former is essentially a publi 
cation for manufacturers and dealers and stands alont 
in its field. Of its 8,731 paid circulation, 8,630 are it 
the trade—more trade circulation than all other tru 
publications combined. Motor Transport, with i 
5,000 guaranteed circulation, occupies a similar posi 
tion among fleet owners. The two reach most of th 
quantity buyers of trucks and equipment and offer tht 
most economical method of covering that field. 





MANUFACTURERS GROUP: The require- 
ents of this field are splendidly met by a weekly— 
Automotive Industries—and a quarterly in The Auto- 
obile Trade Directory. The former is an informa- 
ive, constructive industrial publication, devoted to 
ubjects of interest to the makers of the industry. Its 
york in this direction has earned it the first place in 
his field. Circulation 6,843. 

The Automobile Trade Directory is the reference 
book for manufacturers in all branches of the automo- 
ive industry. Its annual circulation of 20,000 copies 
horoughly covers the buying power in the important 
nd well-established factories. A valuable Factory 
ist of Executives is supplied advertisers free. 


TRACTOR GROUP: The important tractor field 
s served by two publications. The Chilton Tractor & 
quipment Journal covers the Fordson end of the 
@industry, reaching all Fordson dealers. This is a field 

bi great possibilities for the sale of equipment and 
he Journal offers the best means for its cultivation. 

The Chilton Tractor & Implement Index is a 
emi-annual publication which in the course of the 
ar reaches all known tractor manufacturers and 
lealers. It provides the most economical method of 
aking a product known in this field. 


EXPORT GROUP: El! Automovil Americano— 
publication printed in Spanish, and The American 
utomobile (Overseas Edition), a similar one in 
nglish—amply serve the interests of those who wish 
reach foreign fields. The former with a circulation 
f 5,495, has thoroughly established itself as the ideal 
edium for developing trade with Spanish-speaking 
ations. The American Automobile is a newer pub- 
wecation, of large circulation, which is destined to be 

ominant in its field. 


WAREHOUSING GROUP: Distribution & 
jarehousing covers this field, without competition. 
s volume of business gives an indication of how well 
serves those engaged in this important business. 


For rates and details, apply to our offices in New 
fork, Philadelphia or Chicago. 
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Do You Help Your Retailers with 
Their Collection Problems? 


A Matter on Which Many Merchants Would Appreciate Assistance 


AN examination of the causes 
of mercantile failures, made 
not long ago, showed that losses 
through charge accounts have 
been a serious cause of retail 
downfalls. Something like 22,400 
retailers fail each calendar year. 
Add to this total those merchants 
who are hanging on by the skin 
of their teeth, and those slightly 
more fortunate, who are making 
just a tiny profit, and you have 
a figure which unmistakably 
points to the necessity of assist- 
ing dealers with their collection 
problems. 

Collecting requires a_ greater 
amount of salesmanship, intelli- 
gence and that skilful generalship 
embraced by the word “tact” than 
selling the initial order. Collect- 
ing with an iron hand is difficult 
enough. But when the retailer 
wants to use the velvet glove; 
when he wants not only the 
money due him but the good-will 
of the customer in _ addition, 
then he has a real job cut out 
for him. And any number of 
dealers are not equal to the 
emergency. They require prac- 
tical aid and the manufacturer of 
an advertised product or prod- 
ucts, distributed through retail 
channels, has an obviously selfish 
motive in seeing to it that they 
receive this assistance. 

If every retailer were capable 
of writing a letter such as that 
which follows; in fact, if every 
retailer realized the advisability 
of writing such a collection let- 
ter, there would be no occasion for 
these remarks. But read this letter 
and then think back to the retail 
dunning efforts which. have come 
to your notice. 


It is not an easy matter to call 
attention to an unpaid bill. It is dif- 
ficult on two accounts. First, we know 
ourselves what it means to meet obliga- 
tions in a day like this. Second, and 
more compelling, we need your friend- 
ship and patronage. Constant reminders 
like this, besides being expensive, cause 
us to run the risk of losing that. friend- 
ship on which the continued success of 


this business depends. But if friend- 
ship is essential, financial support is a 
necessity. May we not continue to have 
both from you? Please sit down now 


—< send us your check—or a letter—or 
th. 


It isn’t often we come across a 
collection letter, regardless of the 
source from which it originates, 
which obeys all the dictates of 
sound business, as does* the one 
printed above. In retail circles, 
especially, the dunning letter is 
more likely to be either as ex- 
plosive as dynamite or as mild as 
a dove. Then again, it may be 
bullying or whining. 

The gruff merchant, to whom 
good-will is an unknown quan- 
tity, writes a collection letter 
reading something like this: 


We have communicated with you 

several times, regarding your account, 

which is now delinquent. Be- 

fore we formally refer it to the col- 

lection officer you are requested to make 
remittance on or before 


On the other hand, the timid 
dealer, chooses diametrically dif- 
ferent tactics. He seems to feel 
that it is dishonorable, even 
shameful, to write a customer 
about such matters as a bill that 
is overdue. He writes: 


We are somewhat surprised to learn 
from our bookkeeping department that 
no remittance has been received from 
you during the past month, as we felt 
sure that you would respond to our 
request for a settlement when we called 
your attention to the delinquency of your 
account, 

Feeling that 
receive the letter referred to, we are 
writing to you at this time with the 
request that you communicate with our 
Credit Department in case you are 
unable to mail check at once in full 
settlement of your account. 

Awaiting an early reply, we remain, 


There is not much to choose 
between these two letters in so far 
as violation of accepted collec- 
tion principles is concerned. The 
bullying letter has the advantage 
of truthfulness. It does not say 
things it does not mean, to which 
the timid letter most certainly 


possibly you did not 
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must plead guilty. However, 
they are both poor and we print 
them here because they prove the 
importance of assisting retailers 
with their collection duties. 

The very first thought manu- 
facturers should endeavor to re- 
move from the dealer’s mind is 
that a customer is bound to be 
lost once he or she is dunned. 
That is far from the truth. An 
unpaid bill may often stand as 
an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the retailer and his cus- 
tomer. That unpaid bill keeps the 
buyer away from the store. The 
debtor prefers trading elsewhere 
during the time he 1s unable to 
pay the bill. When he is able to 
meet obligations, in all likelihood 
he has formed the habit of buy- 
ing at a competitor’s. 

Once this notion has been suf- 
ficiently impressed upon the mer- 
chant’s mind he adopts an entirely 
different attitude toward collec- 
tions. He will realize that it is 
better to adopt and hold to a 
uniform, strict credit policy. He 
will come to an understanding of 
the necessity of educating the 
customer on the importance of 
meeting bills. 

It is then time to aid the re- 
tailer in mastering the art of 
what might be called telephone 
dunning. This is not done fre- 
quently enough, and when the re- 
tailer does ‘use the phone to stimu- 
late collections, likely as not he 
becomes all flustered and gets 
the customer into a similar con- 
dition. The telephone can be 
made a mighty handy collection 
device but, if anything, it re- 
quires more skilful handling than 
collection letters. 

With this in mind, it would 
seem that a number of manufac- 
turers could profitably issue a 
booklet for distribution among 
retailers which would give them 
a course ‘in telephone dunning. 
The booklet would provide a 
half dozen, more or less, stand- 
ardized talks which the retailer 
or his clerks could use verbatim. 

After this, it would be advis- 
able to point out to merchants 
the advisability of dividing their 
accounts into several groups such 
as gilt edge, fair, poor. The 
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group into which an overdue ac- 
count is placed—and the merchant 
should be able to make this divi- 
sion of accounts with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy if he is at all 
acquainted with his customers— 
will indicate the way the collec- 
tion approach should be handled. 

Now the merchant is ready for 
assistance in the preparation of 
his letters. Why not prepare a 
whole series which he can use? 
The letters should be framed so 
that they do not call for many 
expensive fill-ins. Moreover, it 
would be wise to plan them in 
such a way that the dealer could 
alter them, here and there as he 
sees fit; without affecting the con- 
tinuity of thought or spoiling the 
general appearance of the letter. 

In this connection, a point to 
bear in mind, is the possibility of 
using your own letters, with 
minor changes, as a dealer series. 
The manufacturer who sends 
dunning letters to dealers, and the 
dealer who sends dunning letters 
to the ultimate consumer are up 
against practically the identical 
problem. In many instances, the 
manufacturer’s letters could be 
used by the retailer with little or 
no change. 

For example, the following col- 
lection letter used by the Parker 
Pen Company, could be employed 
practically as it stands by any 
retailer : 

Our previous letters requesting pay- 
ment of your past-due account did not 
result in a remittance. There can only 
be three reasons for this: 

We didn’t make it understood that 
your account had become past due. 

Your financial arrangements have 
been such that you have been delayed. 

. You have some complaint to make. 

If it is the first, this letter will serve 
to remedy it; if it is the second, we 
enclose a stamped envelope; if it is the 
third, would it not be fair to both of 
us to adjust the old account or give us a 
date when you will be able to do so and 
a reason for the delay? 

In our years in business many dealers 
have become our close friends. They 
come to us with their problems of 
credits and collections; financing and 
re. From them we have learned a 
ot. 

Can’t we get together now before we 
have to get someone in your town to 
present our request for settlement of 
your account? e’d rather do this and 
feel that you would too, 


This letter of the Parker Pen 
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Automobile 
Lineage 


URING the first six months of 
this year THE Wor_pD has shown 
a gain of 109,788 lines of display 


automobile advertising. 


Insofar as this constitutes the most 
practical test of buying power to which 
a newspaper can be put, it would seem 
that THE WorLD has assumed a com- 
manding position among those news- 
papers recognized as maintaining a 
consistently high record of production 
in a classification where the unit of 
sale demands quality of circulation. 
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Company is of a type which has 
frequently been published in the 
Printers’ INK Publications in 
articles on collection letters and 
collection methods. A list of the 
issues in which these articles ap- 
peared is available on request. 
Over forty collection letters that 
proved successful through actual 
usage are contained in these 
articles. Around them, it is easily 
possible to prepare a series of 
collection letters for retailers 
which will be of genuine assis- 
tance. 


Furniture 
Industry Adopts Code of 
Ethics 


PROTECTION ag: against misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of furni- 
ture is the object behind a code 
of ethics which was adopted at a 
general conference of the furni- 
ture industry which was held at 
Chicago on July 9. The subject of 
trade terms and alleged misrepre- 
sentation in furniture advertising 
has been receiving the attention 
of a number of associations of 
furniture interests for some time. 
The conference was _ presided 
over by George G. Whitworth, 
president of the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture. Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The code was 
presented by John L. Young, of 
Young’s Furniture Company, 
Cleveland. It includes a stand- 
ardized code of practices for the 
guidance of furniture manufac- 
turers, distributors and dealers. 
Ethical principles are laid down 
which are to govern the relation- 
ship of manufacturer and dealer 
in the conduct of their business. 
These cover such matters as re- 
turned merchandise, discount de- 
ductions, exclusive dealer rights, 
invoicing and cancellations. 
“Truth in Advertising” in its 
application to the furniture in- 
dustry is given emphasis by being 
the first principle set forth. The 
code says: “It shall be considered 
unethical to misrepresent the 
product of factories by manufac- 
turers or wholesalers in the dis- 
tribution to the dealers, or by the 
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dealers in the distribution to the 
public by making false or am- 
biguous statements through print 
or otherwise.” 

The advertising policy of the 
furniture industry considers as 
unethical the solicitation by 
dealers of donations for the con- 
duct of advertising campaigns in 
their own interest. It also disap- 
proves of the granting of gratu- 
ities to a retailer’s employee for 
the purpose of the advancement 
or sale of merchandise. 

A supplementary list of trade 
terms to be used in describ- 
ing furniture advertised also was 
adopted. These standard speci- 
fications set forth the correct use 
of such terms as “imitation,” 
“combination,” “genuine,” “solid” 
and “exposed surfaces.” 


Farm Paper Campaign for 
Para Paints 


The Para Paint & Varnish Company, 
Cleveland, is conducting an advertising 
campaign in farm publications. This 
advertising is being directed by 
The Tiffany-Bayless Company, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 

The Fred G. Clark Company, petro- 
leum products and heavy chemicals, and 
The Harris Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany, personal stationery, both of Cleve- 
land, also have appointed the Tiffany- 
Bayless agency to direct their advertis- 
ing. Mail-order magazines and weekly 
publications are being used for the lat- 
ter account. 


New Account for 
Charles Schweim Company 


The Ireland & Matthews Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Charles Schweim Company of that city. 
Several automotive specialties which 
this company plans to market are to be 
advertised. 


Robert M. Mount with 
Portland Bureau 


Robert M. Mount, formerly manager 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Better Business 
Bureau, is now with the Portland, Ore., 
Better Business Bureau in the same ca- 
pacity. 


Illinois Central Advances 
D. J. Hearne 


D. J. Hearne, who has been with by 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
cago, for the last eleven years, is po 
advertising manager. He had been 
assistant chief clerk. 
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HE reasons for the 
Supremacy of 
The American Weekly Magazine 
Are far more concrete 
Than conversational. 


It’s difficult to 

Determine whether we 
Won our reputation 
Because of our circulation, 
Or won our circulation 
Because of our reputation! 


4,500,000 reading families 
Are actual proof that 
We have both! 





American dy eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee—Telegram 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Atlanta—American San Francisco— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore— American 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’.’’ A.J.K. 
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ESTABLIGHED 190: INCORPORATED 19). 
ADOREGS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY NOT TO INDIVIDUALS 





Percivat K. Frowert C? I*e 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Cz 2 2 
BUSINESS COUNSELORS. 22 Vist Lerly Second See 


‘FROwE! 
"Cable Astessesrrowert NEW YORK Y, 
FROWERT, PHILADELPHIA é 
“VEU! ¢ orth. 


Tuesday 
16 October 
sods 

J. T. Ashbrooke, Eeq. 

Vogue Pattern Book 

New York City, MH. Y. 


Dear Mr. Ashbrookes- 


We ran one full page advertisement ia a national 
weekly for an automobile manufacturer back in the old days in Phil- 
adelphia, and sold the entire stock and output for two years. Inaci- 
dentally, the advertisement was couched in the Hubbard etyle, with 
the Llluminating Tesult that it sold the Fra hinself--he bought one 
of the cars! 


Such perfect results from an advertisement are the 
bright and shining goal toward which we all strive, and seldom reach, 
but we have done it again,--or the next thing to it. 


As you know, we ran a back cover page in colour in the 
September, 1923, Vogue Pattern Book, of Coty's new perfume EMERAUDE, 
showing the two ounce bottle. We morchandizsed this by means of 
framed displays of the page placed in all Department Stores selling 
Vogue patterns. The results were astonishing--by the end of Septen- 
ber, the stock on hand‘of 2-08. bottles of Emeraude was completely 
sold out, including even the Christmas reserve. 


Such 100% results ijlustrate more strongly than any 
argument the extraordinarily effective tie-up obtained through the 
Vogue Pattern Book and the shops which sell Vogue patterns. 


I know these results will be as highly gratifying to 
you ee they are to us. 


Yours faithfully, 


PERCIVAL K. FROWERS COMPANY, Inc. 











The Vogue Pattern Book, single- 
handed, sold out in September the 
Emeraude stock intended to last 
through Christmas. One instance, and 
one only, of Vogue Pattern Book’s tre- TI 
mendous power to make definite sales. | 
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Tue Vocut Pattern Book 
offers a 100% market at a 100% moment 


When a woman gets a 35-cent copy of Vogue 
Pattern Book in the store, we know what 
happens next. 

She is going to buy. 

A pattern. Fabric. Findings — buttons, 
thread, trimmings, etc. Accessories —a fur, 
a hat, a wrap, shoes and stockings, a corset. 
She goes to her dressmaker for a fitting in 
front of a big mirror in a clear, white light. 
She realizes that she needs beauty treatments, 
a new coiffure, figure reduction perhaps. 


Her whole expenditure may run into several 


hundred dollars. 


The sale of a copy of Vogue Pattern Book is 
the first step in a department store transac- 
tion. Always! It is made to a woman with 
money in her purse, in her favorite shop, 
at the very moment when she is about to 
spend it. 


A 100% market at a 100% moment. 


Judging from the results of Coty’s Emeraude 
advertising, quoted opposite, the Vogue Pat- 
tern Book reader took a good many steps 
toward the toilet goods department last fall. 





Advertise to her this fall in 
the Autumn Number, out 
Sept. 1. Forms close July 25. 


The VOGUE Pattern Book—Conde Nast, Publisher 
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eModes & Manners 
G 


Modes & Manners has 250,000 readers, and 
it has more buyers than readers. Every 
Modes & Manners reader is a buying in- 
fluence in her community—most of them 
control the buying of a whole household. 

Modes & Manners goes directly into the 
homes of these readers—it has no news 
stand circulation. 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








Building an Empire with 
Advertising 


What Advertising Is Doing for Canada 


By E. W. Beatty 


President, Canadian Pacific Railway 


“B UILDING an Empire with 
Advertising.” I feel less 
diffidence in dealing with this sub- 
ject when I remember that His 
Majesty, King George, in a mem- 
orable speech at the Guildhall, 
used these words, “We all know 
how the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has helped to make a nation.” 

The advertising which Canada 
has obtained has not been in 
every case such as Canadians 
themselves desired. About twenty- 
five years ago, for instance, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling wrote a pcem 
about Canada entitled “Our Lady 
of the Snows.” I would draw the 
attention of newspaper advertis- 
ing managers to the fact that that 
advertising was not paid for. It 
was a form of advertising which 
I understand every up-to-date 
newspaper manager deplores, 
namely, free publicity. The re- 
sult of that free publicity was that 
a great many people, particularly 
those who read poetry, are under 
the impression that Canada is en- 
tirely surrounded by the Arctic 
regions. Yet when I talk to 
British travelers who visit our 
country, I frequently find that 
what impresses them most is not 
our snow, but rather the extraor- 
dinary amount of ice-cream which 
Canadians consume—and __ice- 
cream, of course, suggests the 
presence of external heat. 

From what they tell me. I 
gather that one small Canadian 
boy will consume in one week at 
least ten times as much ice-cream 
as two. distinguished British 
statesmen will consume in a year. 

At the same time I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that we 
have snow and good hard winters. 
I would go further and say that 


i an address before a general ses- 
sion of the London Convention of the 
ey iated Advertising Clubs of the 

oria 


our snow and our good hard win- 
ters are among our greatest assets. 

The part played by advertising 
in the building up of Canada is 
particularly noticeable in the his- 
tory of its colonization and settle- 
ment. That history goes back 
long before Canada became 
British. It goes back to the days 
of the French dominion, and es- 
pecially to the colonization move- 
ment fostered by Louis the Four- 
teenth. The advertisers of that 
day were the Jesuit Missionaries 
whose “Relations” or reports were 
in many cases printed and circu- 
lated throughout the Northern 
Provinces of France, in order to 
further emigration. That colon- 
izing movement ended with the 
Peace of Utrecht, in 1721, and, as 
a result, for nearly forty years 
the development of French Can- 
ada was stagnant. One of the 
reasons for the capitulation at 
Quebec in 1759 undoubtedly was 
that the French-Canadians of that 
day had lost heart. No new set- 
tlement had come in for forty 
years—for forty years Canada 
had not been advertised. 

With the British occupation of 
Canada, colonization recom- 
menced, and with it the advertis- 
ing for new colonists. Thus, for 
instance, immediately after the 
expulsion of the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia, celebrated in Long- 
feltow’s poem of “Evangeline,” 
Governor Lawrence issued a proc- 
lamation or advertisement invit- 
ing settlers from the New Eng- 
land Colonies for these now 
vacant lands. Immediately after 
the capture of Quebec, posters 
were displayed in Protestant 
Germany, advertising the advan- 
tares of settlement in Canada. 

From that time onward the 
colonizing effort was continuous, 
though somewhat spasmodic, un- 
til 1834, when emigration ap- 
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peared as a regular vote in the 
budgets of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although the 
annual expenditures of the British 
Government thereafter on the 
Emigrants Information Office did 
not aim at direct incitement to 
emigration. The service pro- 
vided was the essence of good 
advertising, namely the dissemina- 
tion of truthful information 
among those interested in the 
countries concerned. 

It was not, however, till the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ap- 
peared upon the scene that an 
aggressive, consistent and com- 
prehensive advertising campaign 
for the colonization of Canada 
was planned and directed from 
Canada itself. Hitherto the ef- 
fort had been fostered chiefly by 
those in the Old Country or in 
Europe who desired to get rid 
of surplus population. For the 
last forty years we have conduct- 
ed a campaign of invitation and 
welcome. In that campaign the 
Canadian Pacific set the example 
and set the pace. As evidence of 
this, I quote the amounts spent on 
colonization by the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, respectively, from the year 
1881 to date, namely: 


Canadian Government 
$35,000,000 


Canadian Pacific 
$67,000,000 


These figures include more 
than what might strictly be termed 
advertising. The colonization ef- 
forts were, moreover, directed at 
rather different types of settlers. 
The Canadian Pacific was particu- 
larly interested in securing set- 
tlers for the lands which it had to 
sell. The Canadian Government 
directed its efforts more to secure 
settlers for its free homesteads of 
160 acres each. 

Van Horne, the first general 
manager and afterward presi- 
dent and chairman of the Can- 
adian Pacific, was undoubtedly 
the driving spirit in this great 
colonization movement. He was, 
moreover, a firm believer in 
“Truth in Advertising.” Before 
he accepted the position of gen- 
eral manager he made a personal 
inspection of the prairie lands and 
of their suitability, believing that 
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the Promised Land, if it adver- 
tised itself, must live up to its 
promises. Van Horne personally 
wrote the text for an amusing 
series of large billboards erected 
at strategic points to attract at- 
tention and induce traffic. 

He devoted special efforts not 
only to bring new settlers from 
Great Britain and Europe, but 
also to stop the flow of emigra- 
tion from Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces to the New Eng- 
land States, and to induce those 
who had left Canada to return. 

The effect of the campaign in 
New England was so noticeable 
that the American railways, which 
in a spirit almost of derison had 
begun by franking an exhibition 
car used by one of the lecturers 
over their lines, changed their 
minds and charged full tariff 
rates. 

The question may arise—has it 
been a wise policy to solicit new 
settlers by means of advertising? 
Would it not have been more 
prudent to allow the country to 
develop on lines of natural 
growth without this artificially 
forced increase of population? 
The answer to that is that unless 
we had advertised for and found 
virile and energetic people willing 
to come and help us develop our 
country, Canada would have be- 
come an incubus instead of an 
asset to the British Empire. In- 
stead of being a prosperous, vigor- 
ous, self-reliant country, Canada 
would be known as a weak and 
anemic neighbor of the United 
States, her chief usefulness to the 
Mother Country being as an oc- 
casional dumping ground for re- 
mittance men and_ undesirables. 
Instead of maintaining a_ well- 
equipped highway from Great 
Britain to her outposts in the 
Orient and Australia, the Cana- 
dian Pacific would be bankrupt 
and in disrepair, whereas owing 
to the settlement it has secured 
along its lines and its resulting 
financial strength, the Canadian 
Pacific was able from its own re- 
serves to provide financial assis- 
tance in the form of loans and 
guarantees to the Allied Cause 
during the Great War, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000. The strength 
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MORNING PAPER, GET ACTION 
THE SAME DAY 


Youre 
Wrong 


if you think men don’t 
buy for themselves 
the things they want 


SPECIALLY the class of readers that 
reads The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


From their cigarettes to their walking 
sticks— shoes to their hats—they buy 
the things they want, or have been 
sold on, just “what’s what”—the right 
thing. 


—The Cincinnati Enquirer associates 
with such men—the town’s best dressed. 


The better stores in Cincinnati 
use the Enquirer constantly. 


L A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Chicago 742 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 





ENQUIRER 


e Worlds Greatest Wéewspapers 








CINCINNATI 
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of Canada’s position is peculiarly 
evident today, when, owing to 
economic circumstance, there is a 
considerable surplus population in 
the Eastern hemisphere ready to 
emigrate to the West. Widespread 
and persistent advertising for the 
last forty years has made Canada 
an El Dorado to the European 
emigrant. But we are now in the 
fortunate position of being able to 
pick and choose from among 
those who wish to come, to select 
those new citizens who by inclina- 
tion, training and physique are 
best fitted to be accepted as 
Canadian citizens. 


ADVERTISE SCENERY TO INTEREST 
CAPITAL 


Van Horne realized that it was 
not sufficient to promote the im- 
migration of settlers in order to 
develop the country. It was 
necessary to promote the immi- 
gration of capital, and that immi- 
gration would be greatly facili- 
tated if the moneyed classes could 
be induced to visit the country as 
tourists. The statement that Van 
Horne capitalized the scenery of 
Canada is true therefore in more 
senses than one. Experience has 
shown that the settlement of a 
country is greatly facilitated if 
there is abundant capital to em- 
ploy labor and to expend on 
building construction, supply of 
livestock, mining development, es- 
tablishment of factories, etc. Pre- 
vious to the war, the capacity of 
Canada to absorb immigration 
coincided closely with the amount 

of new capital secured—if the 
influx of capital amounted to 
$300,000,000 the number of immi- 
grants which could be readily 
absorbed was about 300,000. Pre- 
vious to the war, the capital came 
chiefly from the United States. 
In the case of Americans particu- 
larly, the readiness to invest in 
any foreign country is much 
greater when the investors have 
personal acquaintance with that 
country. The United States in- 
vestments in Canadian securities 
today amount to $2,500,000,000, 
and this result has been made pos- 
sible largely on account of the 
familiarity which so many monied 
Americans have acquired through 
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visits to Canada as tourists. The 
Canadian Pacific, therefore, has 
spent sums large enough even to 
interest a British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in advertising for 
tourist traffic,* particularly of late 
years, in the United States. 

Quite apart from the effect it 
has on investment, this tourist 
traffic brings substantial and im- 
mediate profit to Canada. Accord- 
ing to figures recently compiled 
by the Parks Branch of the 
Dominion Government, the 
amount of money spent by 
tourists in Canada last year is 
estimated at $136,000,000, or about 
one-third of the cash received by 
the farmers of the three prairie 
provinces through the sale of 
wheat and _ other agricultural 
products. Probably $40,000,000, 
or one-third, of that tourist 
money came from travelers who 
came to see the rocky precipices, 
the glaciers and the snow-clad 
peaks of the Canadian Rockies. 
Previous to the war, the annual 
tourist revenue earned by Switzer- 
land was estimated at $150,000,- 
000, while the Rhine was supposed 
to bring approximately $100,000,- 

of revenue from tourists to 
Germany, so that Canada’s $136,- 
000,000 from a similar source 
provides interesting comparison. 
According to the Government 
figures, 90 per cent of the tour- 
ists in Canada come froin the 
United States. 

In order to attract and cater to 
this tourist traffic, the Canadian 
Pacific has provided hotel and 
other facilities which are con- 
siderably beyond local require- 
ments or standards of living, and 
which are themselves an adver- 
tisement. The sites, for instance, 
of the hotels at Banff or Lake 
Louise, or for the Chateau Fron- 
tenac at Quebec, were deliberately 
chosen for their advertising value, 
with the result that they have be- 
come perhaps the most _ photo- 
graphed places in the world. The 
Trans-Canada Limited crosses the 
Continent in ninety hours, and 
the Empress of Canada holds 
the trans-Pacific record of eight 
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j ~ * “Selling Travel 
20,000 Photos,” July issue of Printers’ 
Ink Monruty, page 22. 
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Mr. Fred Cappel, Pres. 
The Cappel Furniture Company 


AYTON with a population of 

152,000 buys its furniture and 

home-furnishings at Cappels. This store 

serves approximately 20,000 families 
within a 25 miles radius. 


It employs about 114 people. Around 
65,000 inches of space is used yearly in 
newspapers. Deliveries are handled by 8 
regular trucks and 4 Fords for service. 


Buyers from The Cappel Furniture 
Company attend the markets in Grand 
Rapids, Chicago, New York and James- 
town. 


Over $1,100,000.00 worth of business is 
done annually by this great organization. 





This is the type of progressive mer- 
chandiser you'll find in the retail furniture 
field today. . 

Of course they read The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record. 


A. B.C. Audited Circulation 


GRAND RAPID 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH LOS ANGEL& 
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\ furniture store sells many things besides furniture. The following percent- 
ure ages in relation to the total sales volume indicate how various merchandise 
sells in this store: 


China and Glassware ... 
Toys 


Washing Machines 1.28 
Stoves 9.95 Baby Carriages .. 
Refrigerators 1.71 Kitchen Cabinets 
Phonographs 1.2 Vacuum Cleaners 
id Phonograph Records 5 Furniture 
1 S Draperies and Curtains. - _ 5.05 
Floor Coverings 17.04 
.42 
9 
3 


ys 
Kitchen Utensils 


~ 


Accredited Members The A. B. P. 


isiturniture Record 
D§M I CHIGAN, U.S.A. 


\NGELERRNEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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days, ten hours and fifty-three 
minutes. 

While agriculture is and will 
probably always remain the basic 
industry of Canada, there are 
many other natural resources, the 
development of which is adding 
greatly to Canada’s’ wealth, 
Canada rates second among the 
lumber producing countries of the 
world; is second only to Norway 
in the per capita water-power de- 
velopment; has 90 per cent of the 
world’s cobalt; has 88 per cent of 
the world’s asbestos; has 85 per 
cent of the world’s nickel, and 
has greater coal deposits than any 
country in the world except the 
United States. Cobalt, Ontario, 
is the richest silver camp in the 
world, and the Porcupine is the 
richest gold district in the world. 
It has been stated by experts that 
90 per cent of the land area in 
Canada is mineral bearing. That 
being so, the possibilities of in- 
dustrial expansion are enormous, 
and the Canadian Pacific has 
spent much time, money and ef- 
fort in obtaining and providing 
reliable information calculated to 
further such development. These 
efforts culminated in the estab- 
lishment of a bureau’ which 
circulates in likely quarters the 
data about these natural resources 
which may lead to capital invest- 
ment, mining development and the 
establishment of industries. The 
advertising in connection with 
such a bureau is naturally not of 
so spectacular a character as that 
for colonization or for tourist 
traffic, but it has played a notable 
part in the building up of the 
country. 

I may seem to have said less 
about advertising itself than about 
the things we have to advertise, 
but after all the most important 
thing in any selling campaign is 
that merchandise offered shall be 
worth selling. Therein, to my 
mind, lies the strength of Can- 
ada’s position. Canada has had 
the confidence to advertise and to 
keep on advertising, because she 
knows that she has something 
worth while to offer. She has 
good agricultural land with mar- 
kets for what that land can pro- 
duce; she has almost unlimited 
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natural resources in mines and 
forests; she has ample power at 
moderate cost for industrial pur- 
poses; she has a respect for law 
and order, and she has a climate 
in which white men can make 
homes. With such assets, she has 
no reason for hiding her light 
under a bushel. She has had am- 
ple justification for advertising 
her advantages, and that adver- 
tising has been of substantial ben- 
efit to the Empire to which she is 
proud to belong. 


M. R. Standish Returns to 
Newspaper Work 


Milton R, Standish, for nine years 
with the San Bernardino, Calif., Sun and 
Telegram, and for the last three years 
vice-president and sales manager of the 
Gill Storage Battery Company of the 
same city, has returned to his former 
association. He has been appointed ad- 
vertising director. 


New Accounts for Acorn 
Agency 

F. G. Vogt .& Son, Philadelphia, 
Vogt’s ham ew bacon, have placed their 
advertising account with the Acorn 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. The Atlas 
Asbestos Company, North Wales, Pa., 
and the Simplex Radio Company, Phila- 
delphia, have also placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with this agency. 


National Tea Sales Higher 


The National Tea Company, Chicago, 
reports sales for 1923 of $31,292,239, 
as compared with $20,632,332 for 
1922; $16,283,146 for 1921, and $18,- 
705,979 for 1920. Net profit for last 
year is shown as $1,244,387 before tax 
deductions, which compares with $1,095,- 
933 for 1922; $732,974 for 1921 and 
$186,739 for 1929. 


O. Austin Agency Merged with 
Animated Products Corporation 
The O. Austin Company, advertising 


agency, New York, has en consoli- 
dated with the Animated Products Cor- 
poration, also of New York, manufac 
turer of animated advertising devices. 
O. Austin has become associate director 
of sales of the Animated company. 


Electric Ranges Advertised 
New Campaign 


The Beach Foundry, Ltd., Ottawa, is 
conducting a campaign in a number of 
Canadian cities on its electric ranges. 
Dominion Advertisers, Ltd., Montreal, 
advertising agency, is directing this 
campaign. 
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have come to know, 


through experience, that the 
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mands that it be taken up as 


part of the whole Advertis- 
ing Plan—and through the 


Outdoor Advertising de- 
same channels. 


proper consideration of 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 
at Twenty-Fifth Street 
NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
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National Outdoor 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
at Twenty-Fifth’ Street -New York 





The accompanying testimony 
from a large and long experi- 
enced national advertiser 
speaks for the quality of 
service rendered by the 
National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau. 
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i, fm 200 of the lead- 


ing agencies, through their 
organization, the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
are equipped to render this 
highly specialized service.The 
advertiser, through his own 
advertising agency, can secure 
unbiased advice and a com- 


plete service in all of the 
different forms of Outdoor 
Advertising, everywhere. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
at Twenty-Fifth Street 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated 


1627 Lytton Building,State Street 
at Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 














Farming Industry Is Picking Up 


A Nationwide Farm Survey That Is a Guide to Merchandising 


Special Washington Correspondence 

m= PORTS of improving farm 

conditions in various sections 
of the country have encouraged 
many advertisers to plan a more 
intensive cultivation of the great 
farm field. Naturally, the most 
important question confronting 
most of them is concerned with 
territories, and because a recent 
farm survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
accurately indicates the purchasing 
power of typical groups of farmers 
in all sections, advertisers will find 
it particularly valuable at this 
time. 

The report of the survey, which 
will be published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture within the 
next few weeks, divides the States 
into six groups. The figures of 


the several tables show the out- 
standing facts to be that while the 
receipts from all sources increased 


during 1923 over those of 1922 in 
all of the groups, the farmers in 
each group paid less for machinery 
and other equipment. For this year, 
the condition indicates a higher 


Furthermore, the figures 
, that real estate values in- 
creased slightly during 1923 in the 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
South-Central States. 
In 1922, the Department began 
the study of farm returns to de- 
termine the facts concerning farm 


to compile statements from their 
books and records. Previously, 
the Department’s reports on the 
subject were not considered ac- 
curate because they were based on 
information secured from crop re- 
porters who made rough estimates 
of farm returns and values in their 
territories. 

The survey for 1922 was com- 
piled from reports of 6,094 farm- 
ers, while 16,183 reported for the 
purpose of the 1923 survey. In 
every instance, the reports were 
from men who own and operate 


their own farms, and the survey 
is distinctly a presentation of the 
financial condition of farms and 
not of individual farmers. A farm 
may have made money for the 
year, while its owner lost money 
in other ventures, and some farm- 
ers have other sources of income 
and are interested in other lines of 
business. Hence, to make the sur- 
vey of specific value, the Bureau 
considered only actual farm re- 
turns, expenditures and values. 

The average size of all farms 
reported increased from 252 acres 
in 1922 to 300 acres in 1923. There 
was a slight decrease in size in the 
North Atlantic and West North 
Central States, while the average 
size increased in the four other 
groups. In the South Atlantic 
States, the average for 1923 was 
215 acres—an increase of nine 
acres. The largest increase was 
reported from the Western group 
of States, where the average 1923 
acreage was 649, as against 498 
acres for 1922. 


ONLY BOOK-KEPT FARMS COUNTED 


When the 1922 survey was pub- 
lished last year the average 
acreage figures were criticized and 
the accuracy of the report ques- 
tioned in some quarters because the 
census of 1920 showed the average 
farm of the entire country to be 
148.2 acres. But in considering 
the Bureau’s farm survey it should 
be remembered that it is based on 
the reports of farmers who keep 
books, and that the small farmer- 
owner and renter do not, as a rule, 
keep accurate records of any kind. 
And although, for this reason, the 
survey covers farms that are larger 
than the country’s average, its esti- 
mates of returns and expenditures 
are a relatively accurate indication 
of general farm conditions. 

In 1922, the receipts from crops, 
livestock and livestock products, 
and miscellaneous farm products, 
was found to average $1,972 for 
the farms reported. The last sur- 
vey shows that this average total 
increased to $2,240 for 1923. The 
smallest increase was in the North 
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Atlantic States, which reported 
average receipts of $2,690 for 1923 
—an increase of $82. The largest 
was in the Western States, which 
reported average receipts of $2,322 
for 1922 and $2,870 for 1923. The 
survey itemizes the receipts under 
four headings and for all of the 
six groups of States. 

This, of course, is an indication 
of receptive markets and of where 
they are located; but the indica- 
tions for the various groups be- 
come more valuable when they are 
balanced with the average totals of 
cash outlay. Under this heading, 
the survey presents the figures for 
the items of hired labor, livestock 
bought, feed bought, fertilizer, 
seed, taxes (farm property), ma- 
chinery and tools, and miscellane- 
ous purchases. Hired labor for 
all farms increased from $331 per 
farm in 1922 to $350 in 1923, and 
all of the States show an increase 
with the exception of those in the 
South Central group, which paid 
an average of $284 for labor per 
farm in 1922, and four dollars less 
last year. 

The total average expenditure 
is shown to have been $1,350 for 
1923, as against $1,257 for 1922. 
A decrease is shown for this total 
in the North Atlantic States, while 
the other groups increased their 
average expenditures from eighty 
to 500 dollars. However, the 
figures show that the increases 
were caused largely by a general 
tendency to buy herds of livestock 
and to increase acreage, and the 
taxes on all farms reported were 
increased from $174 in 1922 to an 
average of $190 in 1923. 

While the receipts less expenses, 
for all farms reported, increased 
from an average of $715 to $890, 
the average expenditure for inven- 
tory decreased from $202 in 1922 
to $130 last year. An interesting 
item of expense, that for farm 
improvement, was not reported for 
the first year of the survey; but 
for last year it averaged from 
$110 in the South Central States 
to $170 for those in the West 
North Central group. 

In contrast with the other esti- 
mates, a special table is given 
which shows the value of food 
and fuel produced and used on the 
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farm, the value of the family labor 
including that of the owner, and 
the change in value of farin real 
estate. The value of food and fyel 
produced and _ used _§ shows 
average decrease from $294 jn 
1922 to $250 in 1923, for ali farms 
reported, and also a decrease for 
all of the groups of States. This 
probably indicates a trend toward 
better farm markets for manufac- 
tured foods, while the value of 
family labor increased from an 
average of $716 to one of $870, 
evidently indicating an effort to 
make up the increase in the cost 
of living. 

The survey will be published by 
the Department first as a supple- 
ment to “Crops and Markets,” and 
will then be used in various re- 
ports during the rest of the year, 
It appears to have a decided value 
for all sales and advertising 
managers who are interested in 
selling the farm field, and its in- 
formation will undoubtedly become 
more valuable as a guide and an 
indicator of markets, when the 
facts and figures are studied in 
relation to later reports of the 
Department on farm and crop 
conditions. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Denver 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at Denver, Colo., under the 
name of Woolley & Riblett, Inc. The 
organizers are C. F. Woolley and M. F. 
Riblett. For the last several years Mr. 
Woolley has been vice-president of The 
Hower Advertising Agency Company, 
of Denver. Mr. Riblett was manager 
of national advertising of the Denver 
Post. 


Ditzler Company Adds 


“Cellucote” to Line 


The Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 
has made application for registration of 
the trade-mark “Cellucote” for use on a 
finish for metal, wood, fiber or leather. 
The product has not been placed on the 
market to any large extent. ‘The com 
pany plans later to advertise it. with its 
regular line of products in its usual 
business-paper space. 


Made Vice-President, 
Deere & Company 


Charles D. Wiman has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of Deere & Company, Moline, |!!., suc- 
ceeding L. R. Clausen. 
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How Rickenbacker Advertising 
Averted Bankruptcy 


With « Choice between Bankruptcy and Building a Sales Organization 
in Twenty-four Hours the Company Turned to a News- 
paper Campaign for a Solution 


By E. Leroy Pelletier 


Advertising Manager, Rickenbacker Motor Company 


UCCESSFUL strategy -means 

that you may take as long as 
you can to lay your plans—but 
you must strike instantly and 
without warning. ; 

If a competitor has the slight- 
et inkling of your plans and 
is equally resourceful, he may 
checkmate you. 

As a concrete example, I might 
cite a case where a few years 


no sales organization. 

We had to cancel our contract 
with the concern which had un- 
dertaken to market our product 
but had failed to do so—and 
found to our dismay there was no 
cancellation clause in the con- 
tract. 

In the words of the opposition 
lawyer the contract “couldn’t be 
cancelled.” 

Our own lawyer advised us 
similarly. 

We had a choice between bank- 
tuptcy and building a sales or- 
ganization in the next twenty- 
four hours. 

Why twenty-four hours, you 
ask ? 

Because had 


the opposition 


0 believe the Court might grant 
he request and thus make it im- 
possible for us to move indepen- 
dently until the suit was tried. 

By that time we would be in 
the hands of a receiver—which is 
0 say in the hands of the enemy. 

It was late in the afternoon 
then we discovered our dilemma. 
hat night we telegraphed full- 


From n address before a meeting of 
he National Association of Newspaper 
executives at London Convention of 
praciat ! Advertising Clubs of the 
orld 


page advertisements to the news- 
papers of every important city of 
America stating that we had can- 
celled that’ contract and were 
ready to receive application from 
dealers for territory. 

We not only telegraphed the 
copy but the instructions for set- 
ting. 

Just as a detail, I might men- 
tion that the telegraph tolls for 
that night were $8,300. The cost 
of inserting the advertisements 
was about $100,000. 

Every advertisement appeared 
next morning and in appearance 
were so uniform it would seem 
as if we must have sent mats! 

We secured a delay on the in- 
junction. In fact we secured al- 
together nine days’ respite. At 
the end of that time we had ap- 
pointed dealers at all important 
points and sold $19,000,000 worth 
of motor cars on which we had 
collected a 10 per cent cash de- 
posit. 

We had created a national sales 
organization in less than ten days 
—and contracted for a year’s out- 
put of our factory. The incident 
is well known to the entire auto- 
motive industry. 

We not only did that, but we 
used the newspapers to serve 
notice on the opposition that 
we proposed to cancel the con- 
tract. 

Our idea was to try our case 
in the “Court of Public Opinion” 
and we took that method of pre- 
senting the plaintiff’s side of the 
story. 

Our lawyers protested we might 
be held in contempt of Court for 
trying to get a decision from the 
public before he handed down 
his. We argued that judges were 
not supposed to read the news- 
papers and therefore the Court 
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could not be swayed or intimi- 
dated. 

“Judges are human,” he said. 
“You can legislate that a piece of 
blotting paper will not take up 
ink; but lay the blotting paper 
on ink and you will find the law 
has been ignored.” 

When the case was finally tried 
it went our way—because we had 
proved we could market the prod- 
uct where the other concern had 
failed to do so. That was the 
point at issue, as I could show 
you, did time permit a review of 
the case. 


Working to Simplify Hack 
Saw Sizes 


A survey is being conducted among 
manufacturers of hack saw blades for 
the purpose of reducing the number of 
sizes now made. A preliminary study 
shows that fifteen manufacturers have 
460 sets of specifications. It also was 
indicated that probably 95 per cent of 
the sales made are for forty-seven of 
these sizes. 

Albert E. Culley, of the Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., heads a committee which is 
working with the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce to effect standardization in the 
industry. A questionnaire has been 
sent to manufacturers asking for in- 
formation regarding the quantities by 
gross invoiced to the trade in the 
United States and Canada for 1923. 
They also are asked to classify these 
figures according to length, thickness 
and number of teeth per inch for both 
hand blades and power blades. These 
figures will form the basis for the 
simplification plans which will be 
recommended to manufacturers. 


H. W. Alexander in Insurance 
Business 


Harry W. Alexander, until recently 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Ascher Theatres Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president of 
Beatty & Company, insurance adjusters 
and brokers, New York. He was 
formerly with the American Writing 
Paper Company as assistant to the presi- 
dent, and with the Society for Electrical 
Development, New York, as sales and 
publicity director. 


Textile Account for Dave 
Bloch Agency 


The Fairfax Textile Mills, New York, 
manufacturer and importer of textiles, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Dave Bloch Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. A campaign 
will be conducted on a new English 
broadcloth which is sold under the 
trade-name of “Fastones.” 
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McGraw-Hill Advances 
Edgar Kobak 


Edgar Kobak, business manager of 
Electrical World, Industrial Engineer 
and the Journal of Electricity, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York 
Mr. Kobak will act as Assistant to James 
H. McGraw, Jr., vice-president in charge 
of the McGraw-Hill electrical publica. 
tions. He continues as a member of tlie 
advertising counselor’s staff of the 
company. 

J. H. Rudd has been appointed acting 
business manager of Electrical World 
and Industrial Engineer. 


S. T. Gilbert Heads 
Otto Eisenlohr & Bros, 


S. T. Gilbert, president of the 
Webster Cigar Company, Detroit, has 
been elected president of Otto Fisenlohr 

Bros., Inc., Philadelphia cigar manu- 
facturers. The former president, Ben 
a. —_ has been chosen chairman of 
the board. 

Samuel Gates, secretary and treasurer 
of the Webster Cigar Company, has 
been elected a director of the Eisenlohr 
company. Both Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Gates retain their connections with the 
Detroit company. 


Bauer & Black Plan 1925 


Institutional Campaign 

Bauer & Black, Chicago, manufac. 
turers of surgical supplies, Blue Jay 
corn plaster and B & B absorbent cat: 
ton, plan to conduct an institutional ad 
vertising campaign during 1925. This 
advertising, together with the advertis 
ing of their surgical dressings, will be 
directed by Lennen & Mitchell, Inc, 
New York, advertising agency. 


Sun Ray Account to 
Potts-Turnbull 


The Sun Ray Products Company, 
Kansas City producer of Sun Ray 
pancake flour, has placed its advertising 
account with the Kansas City office of 
the Potts-Turnbull Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency. 


‘Kimball V. Root with 
N. W. Ayer 


Kimball V. Root has joined N. W 
Ayer & Son at Philadelphia. For the 
last four and a half years Mr. Root has 
been a representative of the Timken-De- 
troit Axle Company at its Chicago office. 


Cincinnati Agency Advances 
D. W. Gill 


D. W. Gill, second vice-president of 
The Bohnett Company, Cincinnati, aé- 
vertising agency, has been appointed 
first vice-president. He succeed: R. 
Pater, who has resigned. 
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Our August Issue 
a record breaker ! 


Advertising Gain 
— over lost August” 15.440 
over Augusl 1922. 47.740 


THE , 
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BUSINESS 

Washing ton 
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McCall’s Magazine— 
more than enough to swing 
a Presidential election 








) every adult on McCall Street : 
should vote for the same candi- I 
date, that candidate would un- : 
doubtedly become the thirty-first 
President of the United States. : 
Five million votes—the number ' 
represented by the adult readers : 
of McCall’s—is enough to have P 
reversed the result of any Presi- 2 
©1921,TheMcCallCo. dential election ever held in the j 

If the 2,000,000 families in  P*8t» even that of 1920. 
which McCall’s Magazine _ What a graphic picture of the . 
is read all lived on a single size and power of this vast body $ 
street—a home every 25 of Americans who read McCall's : 
feet—the houses would Magazine. d 
line both sides of a road- Of course McCall’s takes no tl 
way from Boston to San partisan stand whatsoever, and : 
Diego. its readers will vote Republican y 

— 

Over 2,000,000 Copies a Month : 


M©CALL’S 
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elect the next 
of the United States 


Calvin Coolige 
The choice of the Republican 
party, as a worthy successor of 
such men as Lincoln, Roosevelt 
and Harding. 

















or Democratic, as their individual 
political judgments dictate. But 
in many other ways, these two 
million families—grouped together 
on McCall Street through the bond 
of a common interest in McCall’s 
Magazine—can be regarded as a 
unit in the potentiality of their 
purchasing power in any given 
direction or for any particular 
product. 

They will, for instance, buy $350,000,000 
worth of automobiles this year, and 
$320,000,000 worth of gas, oil, tires and 
accessories. The women of McCall 
Street spend over a billion and a half 
dollars every year for foodstuffs—more 
than five times the total annual sales 
ofthe Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
sells $300,000, worth of groceries a 
year. These women also spend over 
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Which 


John W. Davis 


The standard-bearer of the 

Democratic party, with the 

—_ of menlike Jefferson, 
lev 


six hundred millions for clothing every 
year. 


McCall Street is richer than Wall 
Street; it could par the National Debt 
and have $21,000,000,000 left over. {t 
represents one-sixth of the entire 
national opportunity for selling goods. 


McCall Street is the Main Street of 
the 315 largest cities in the United 
States. Over 70% of McCall’s circula- 
tion is concentrated in the trading 
areas of these cities of 25,000 and over— 
where 70% of the population of the 
country is found. The advertising 
coverage of McCall’s is intensified in 
this big city market. 


The people who live on McCall Street 
have an annual income of over six 
billion dollars, You can reach these 
people only through McCall’s Magazine 
—your advertising in McCall's is the 
first step toward influencing this great 
cross-section of American life. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 232-250 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Toronto 


MAGA ZINE 
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—results on the loud speaker 


A letter dated June 5, 1924, from W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company describes the 
results of test advertising between maga- j 
zines and newspapers. Ps 


The Sheaffer Pen Company ran the hi 
identical advertisement in one large na- he 
tional weekly magazine and in a list of 
about 60 newspapers, one time, Febru- tr: 
ary 7. The advertisement carried a ha 
coupon offer to exchange old model loc 
Sheaffer pencils for new ones. pis 


The letter continues: “On April 19th * 
the returns from newspapers surpassed 









the returns of the magazine 27.25 to ee 
ag : Cla 

we 
The newspaper circulation (about bet 
7,500,000) was about treble the maga- - 
zine circulation (about 2,500,000) “but - 
even making allowances for this in- os 
creased circulation of three to one, it he 
still shows a generous proportion of Wil 
nine to one from newspapers over the — 
magazine,” at an additional cost of only num 
$300. ll 

low 
Of course, the newspaper advertising = 


ran only in territory where Sheaffer not, 
had thorough distribution. Why buy it ~~ 
elsewhere? Sort 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency § te. 


Established 1888 centu 
Trog 


Publishers’ Representatives whicl 

Atlanta oe 
San Francisco nifica 
To 
ership 


Chicago 
Kansas City New York 











What’s Wrong with Real Estate? 


Real Estate Men Are Overlooking the Chance to Elevate Their Own 
Status to the Detriment of the Entire Nation 


By Amos Stote 


J CLARENCE TROGLODYTE, 
* Esq., according to his wont, 
cursed the lack of alarm clocks, 
placed a foot in the middle of 
his wife’s back and catapulted 
her graceful anatomy in the gen- 
eral direction of their impres- 
sive cave en- 
trance. The idea 


ally got in his way, as did land, 
which forced him to hardships in 
struggling through its wastes of 
forests and to guard against all 
the evil beasts which beset the 
earth; the thought of parceling 
off a section of this pestiferous 
soil would have 
been as insane an 





was to indicate 
to Madame Trog- 
lodyte that her 
best pal and 
severest critic was 
disposed to break- 
fast 

The day being 
fine and the flies 
being bad, J. 
Clarence thought 
well of arising 
betimes, that he 


opportunity 


ment ; 


and 


might fare early 
afield in quest of 





Real estate men have an 
in educational 
advertising, which does not 
seem open to any other 
division of business. 

By such advertising they 
may emphasize every prin- 
ciple of republican govern- 
liberty, 
to advance, loyalty to coun- 
try, right to achieve promi- 
nence in any walk of life, 
tie them all 
ownership of land. 


idea as the plant- 
ing of poison ivy 
would be to a 
modern farmer. 

However, little 
Troglodytes had 
come, and they 
in turn had pro- 
duced others, and 
so on and so on, 
until Troglodyte, 
pere, the carefree 
old Adam, be- 
came possessed 
of a posterity 


opportunity 


to the 








the toothsome 
mastodon. Some- 
where in his 1,000,000-acre domain 
he was sure to meet his meat. 

Years passed by the thousands. 
Will Serf rolled off his pile of 
straw which served as his bed, 
and the bed of his wife and their 
numerous progeny, before break 
of day and stole to a dank hol- 
low in the hope that his crime of 
setting a trap would be rewarded 
with a rabbit. Will Serf had 
not, could not have, one foot of 
land for his own. 

Yet it so happened that Will 
Serf was a direct descendant of 
J. Clarence Troglodyte, and so 
was Serf’s liege lord, the dreaded 
and powerful Duke  Ironface. 
But a strange thing had hap- 
pened during the passing of the 
centuries intervening between 
Troglodyte and Serf. Land, 
which once had no more meaning 
or consideration than sky and 
water, had taken on a definite sig- 
nificance, 

To Troglodyte, the idea of own- 
ership of anything which continu- 


rivaling the sands 
for numerality. 
Still. reproduction continued. That 
which started as an experiment 
became a habit, grew into a pas- 
sion, achieved recognition to the 
point of legality, became a cus- 
tom, until now it has developed 
the beginnings of a science. 

So it transpired that with the 
passing of centuries and the com- 
pound multiplication of Troglo- 
dytes who eventually grew to 
have somewhat the appearance 
of the present well-tailored man, 
when untailored, complications set 
in. When caves became so 
crowded there was hardly any 
parking space without danger of 
being stepped on, other caves 
had to be found. 

Likewise food became less easy 
of acquiring. Neighboring roots 
and berries were all cleaned away. 
Animals grew suspicious of the 
stone hatchet and the pitfall and 
moved farther into the wilder- 
ness. This resulted in giving 
land its first real value. 

When one man owned the 
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whole earth he cared nothing for 
it. So long as there continued 
plenty of mileage for each to 
wander at will there was still 
small room for argument. But 
when one group found its hunt- 
ing grounds invaded by another 
group, then things began to hap- 
pen. No man who had set him- 
self to raise and feed a family 
wanted to leave the nice, com- 
fortable cave in which he knew 
every sharp rock and _ picked 
bone, and which gave him that 
cheerful home smell while still 
a long way off. 

Consequently land grew to 
have some slight value, yet still 
very slight. How could it be 
otherwise while there continued 
to be so much more than enough 
to “go around’? 

After this random manner cen- 
turies, thousands of them, saw 
men multiply and_ gradually 
spread over great portions of the 
earth. At length primitive at- 
tempts at farming were intro- 
duced, and with that specific 
tracts of acreage came to have a 
value. The farmer became the 
first real landowner, by right of 
service. 

It is a long story, the story of 
the land. The longest and most 
vital story which may be pre- 
sented for the consideration of 
our multiplying millions. The 
fact that such a story has not 
been dramatically displayed be- 
fore the people of this country 
is the greatest indictment which 
may be laid against our real 
estate organizations. 

What have these men who 
deal in the only commodity which 
cannot be materially increased, 
and which is the physical as well 
as the spiritual foundation of this 
country, been thinking about, 
that they have neglected their 
greatest opportunity? 

They have the stuff for an 
educational advertising program 
such as no other branch of com- 
merce possesses. They can ac- 
complish a task, give life to a 
movement, which will not only 
benefit every real estate operator 
in the country, but which will be 
of inestimable value to everyone 
worthy of being called a citizen. 
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Other divisions of business may 
have spectacular inventions and 
scientific discoveries to feature, 
they may have great achievements 
in production to stress, but none 
of them has the background of 
romantic fact which belongs to 
those who deal in the source and 
standard of all wealth. 

So great is the store of ma- 
terial at the command of the real 
estate interests I find it difficult 
to begin the outline of an edu- 
cational advertising campaign by 
which some national organization 
of them may give the people a 
true conception of the importance 
of property ownership. 

At present the real estate men 
are looked upon with the same 
disrespect as is shown the hook 
agent and insurance solicitor. 
Yet all three of these classes 
have performed very valuable 
services to all divisions of our 
economic life. We are inclined 
to catalogue them as “pests’’ be- 
cause they have not taught us to 
appreciate the good they do us. 
The fault is theirs. The loss 
both theirs and ours. 


COMPETITION FROM THE AUTOMOBILE 


By striking contrast the auto- 
mobile has stepped in, or thun- 
dered in, and carried off much 
business which should have gone 
to the real estate salesman. This 
is chiefly due to the fact that the 
lure of the automobile has been 
advertised unceasingly and glow- 
ingly to all the country. Also a 
certain number of real estate 
sales which have been converted 
into motor car purchases are 
probably due to the lack of red 
tape and formality, which burden 
land transactions. 

The appeals open to real estate, 
however, are such as any other 
business would find it difficult to 
equal, when it comes to making 
the emotional impression which 
generates action. A proper dem- 
onstration carrying the weight of 
a national program would bring 
returns to real estate dealers such 
as they have never before cxpe- 
rienced. 

Their line of procedure might 
appropriately begin with text and 
illustration relating to the indif- 
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ference of early man to land as 
an object of value. This offers 
remarkable opportunity for bring- 
ing out the fact that while land 
cannot be appreciably increased, 
population is constantly increas- 
ing, and land values, like all other 
values, rest upon economic de- 
mand. Consequently, as people 
jncrease while land quantities re- 
main stationary, land values must 
advance as the need for space 
hecomes greater. 

But land is not valuable solely 
because of its scarcity, but more 
especially because the uses to 
which it is put are of greater 
benefit. Both urban and_ sub- 
urban life offer finer attractions 
than in olden times. Cities are 
ceaselessly spreading out and ab- 
sorbing adjacent districts, giving 
city life and city conveniences to 
ever widening areas. The ser- 
vices and sanitary benefits modern 
communities provide to home 
owners are vastly more than in 
former periods. The homes 
themselves insure greater com- 
forts through the many devices 
now incorporated in their con- 
struction. 

The cave man, though caves 
were scarce, had hardly the same 
incentive to secure one as_ the 
present citizen has to avail him- 
self of all the advantages only 
gained through being master of 
his own home. 

Yet long before the home was 
much more than a primitive shel- 
ter, land had acquired such a 
value as to bring about that long 
era of its control by the rich and 
noble, when our old friend Will 
Serf dared at the risk of his 
neck to trespass to the extent of 
snaring a rabbit on the property 
of his lord. 

If such an organization as the 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards would develop the 
early history of the land, carry- 
ing an educational advertising 
program through that period 
when farms first brought about 
the establishment of the village, 
an] the village encouraged the 
building of the more substantial 
home it would make a monu- 
mental start. For it would bring 
the mass of the people of our 
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country to a realization of how 
home-owning has been the ambi- 
tion of all men for thousands of 
years. Such a line of procedure 
would give our real estate men 
a position of respect and esteem 
almost beyond their hope of 
securing. 


UNLIMITED MATERIAL 


Material for their messages 
lies awaiting them throughout all 
the records of the ages. Villages 
grew into towns and scattered 
communities came together under 
one government, through the 
magnetic influence of the adjoin- 
ing lands. Nations developed on 
the basis of need for protecting 
and improving the property 
within their domains. 

As more compact and autocratic 
forms of government arose the 
control of the land passed into 
the hands of the rich and titled. 
But the price of possession to 
even these was a matter of ser- 
vice to the government. 

When William the Conqueror 
mastered England he developed a 
system of dependency which gave 
vast estates to his most powerful 
chieftains. In return he re- 
quired that each of them ever 
have ready a body of soldiers, 
fully equipped and trained, and 
of a number in proportion to the 
extent of their holdings of land. 

These great lords subdivided 
their estates, giving the direction 
of its parts to others who, in 
turn, were pledged to provide a 
fixed number of knights and sol- 
diers. And these again subdi- 
vided their properties, requiring 
of each retainer a certain body of 
men trained and equipped to fight. 
_ So it came about that the land, 
in reality, provided the soldiers; 
the yeomen, squires, knights and 
lords, all the various classes of 
fighting men making up the 
armed forces of former times. 
From the highest to the lowest 
the tenure of the land depended 
upon loyalty and capacity in the 
service of the king. 

During the centuries in which 
the land remained in the hands 
of the nobles the people had no 
freedom. Also the world was re- 
tarded in its development of a 
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sound prosperity. It strikes me 
here are two points which the 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards could use to mar- 
velous advantage in an educa- 
tional advertising program. 

The remarkable opportunity 
our real estate men have, which 
does not seem open to any other 
division of business, is that they 
may emphasize every principle of 
republican government; liberty, 
opportunity to advance, loyalty to 
country, right to achieve prom- 
inence in any walk of life, and 
tie them all to ownership of land. 

They can make dramatic use 
of the fact that ownership of 
land gave the right to vote, was 
the sign of a freeman, long be- 
fore our country instituted its 
liberal methods of functioning. 
They can also bring out the fact 
that city or community life has 
always led in all forms of social 
advancement, so that the man 
who wishes to feel himself a true 
part of the progress of his 
locality must be a_ property 
owner. 

By sheer right of land posses- 
sion, home owners now form a 
republic wherever they congre- 
gate. The owner of a cottage sits 
with the owner of a mansion, 
where they meet on common 
ground as men who have demon- 
strated their faith in their coun- 
try by investing in the very soil 
of which it is made. 

History offers endless texts for 
the real estate interests to use in 
an educational advertising pro- 
gram designed to make the true 
worth of their work known to 
all the nation. 

“Pagan” and “heathen” were 
once used to designate the 
farmer as distinguished from the 
city man, because the city has 
ever been the fountain head from 
which flowed the arts and 
sciences. But the farmer has al- 
ways been the man who prepared 
the way—blazed the trail for the 
coming of the city. Where once 
prairie and field swept over green 
acres the city later stood, and 
the farmer has repeatedly seen 
his acres divided into city lots— 
at a handsome profit for the 
farmer. 
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The suburban dweller has 
found his property steadily in- 
crease in value as cities have 
pushed out and travel facilities 
have drawn in. In olden days 
autocratic governments many 
times tried to stop the landless 
land worker from leaving the 
farms and going to the cities, 
There have even been proclama- 
tions issued forbidding the con- 
struction of more living quarters 
in cities, so as to force the 
laborer back to the land which he 
could not own. 


HERE'S A STRONG ARGUMENT 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Why has not the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards 
ever campaigned the great argu- 
ments found in the historic rec- 
ords of practically all nations, 
and featured the fact that the 
growth of individual freedom has 
come directly through the growth 
of freedom to purchase and con- 
trol land? 

It has at its command the spec- 
tacular period when France, in 
1789, put the peasant, burgher and 
noble as equals before the law 
because the peasant was allowed 
to become a land owner and so 
had a voice in the progress of 
the nation. This action on the 
part of France had so great an 
influence over all of Europe, ex- 
cept the despotic Turkish Em- 
pire, that it made itself felt for 
the next hundred years. 

France is known to all the 
world as a nation devoted ' to 
liberty. This spirit of liberty is 
a direct product of the soil. 
Every Frenchman who does not 
already own his home has that 
for an ambition. Even the farm 
lands are so jealously desired 
that today more than 60 per 
cent of the agricultural soil of 
that country is owned in lots of 
less than 100 acres. 

No real freedom has ever been 
established until ownership of the 
land by the people has been made 
available, and until the people 
had the right to sell, divide and 
lease their properties as they saw 
fit. It would seem our real 
estate men have — repeatedly 
ignored their strongest selling 
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A REAL MARKET FOR 
TEXTILES AND NOTIONS 


Manufacturers of textiles and notions 
used in home sewing should analyze the 
ultimate purchase of their brands sold 
through the jobbing trade. 


Home sewing is practised almost 100% 
among farm women. 96% of them own 
sewing machines and practically all of 
them make their children’s clothes and 
many of their own. 


Our farm women subscribers purchased 
60% more patterns from January to July 
of this year than in the same period last 
year—a sure index of increased purchase 
of textiles and notions. 


Alert manufacturers are cultivating the 
farm market right now and most of them 
use advertising space in the only farm 
woman’s magazine— 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WwW. Cc. RDSO! . STANDARD F., Papers, Inc. 
36 ldedioos Avon Now ‘Yack Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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arguments when they have 
neglected to promote a_ national 
program of education based on 
the very elements which have 
made our country regarded by 
all mankind for its democratic 
principles and its championship 
of the masses. 

Loyalty has been our watch- 
word. But how can a man who 
has not one foot of soil sing with 
any conviction, “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee’? Property owning is 
the truest evidence of national 
loyalty, the truest- proof and sign 
of confidence in the principles of 
our (onstitution. Property own- 
ing is am act necessary to full 
recognition im a community, to 
making one’s statements consid- 
ered and respected. The act of 
buying a home automatically in- 
creases the purchaser’s impor- 
tance in a community. It at once 
gives him a standing he did not 
formerly hold with merchant and 
banker. 

In every country where land 
is owned by the people the eco- 
nomic stability is greater. Even 
in districts where such a condi- 
tion prevails the prosperity is in- 
creased. There is also less 
liability to labor unrest and a far 


greater reduction in crime, and a 


consequent increase in business, 
where laws are respected and 
guarded by those who know the 
laws uphold them in their prop- 
erty rights. 

It was the discovery of Amer- 
ica which gave the first real im- 
petus to democracy. The modern 
tendency now current all over the 
world to distribute land to the 
many, the tendency which has 
worked unceasingly toward the 
freedom of the many, had its real 
start with the finding of the 
Americas by Columbus. Then, 
unknown and even unsuspected, 
yet none the less true, the old 
monarchical method of providing 
vast estates and poverty-stricken 
masses, received its death blow. 

What a remarkable drama of 
teal estate there is in the devel- 
opment of our own country. The 
Indian had so much of it he was 
in almost the same position as 
old man Troglodyte. Land got 
in his way. He did not know 
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what to do with it. From his 
standpoint the Dutch were un- 
doubtedly foolish when they 
turned over a whole twenty-six 
dollars’ worth of beads and other 
pretties for Manhattan Island. 
The Indians had paid nothing 
for the island, and they got all 
those bright beads, which took 
their minds off the troubles of 


landlordism. 
Then our real estate men 
have the stories of the early 


colonists who, in love with lib- 
erty and equality, regarded prop- 
erty rights in land as only less 
sacred than individual rights. 


THE STORY OF THE GROWTH OF 
A NATION 


But the Great American Series 
of real estate educational advertis- 
ing should be built around the 
growth of this nation. That 
should follow after the people 
have been educated to the true 
significance of the land and its 
relation to liberty, progress, pros- 
perity. 

There are the stories of the 
early land grants made to William 
Penn and others; of the period 
of their division; of the opening 
of new tracts and the securing of 
vast areas such as the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

The influence of the public lands 
in holding together the several 
States, resulting in the birth of 
our nation, cannot be over-empha- 
sized. Free lands selved our 
early unemployment problems, 
raised our standards of living, 
influenced wage rates and sim- 
plified our social scale, making 
for greater equality among all 
colonists and citizens of the new 
republic. 

There is a big story in the 
estimate made in 1827 that it 
would require more than five cen- 
turies for public lands to pass 
to private owners. By contrast, 
what actually happened, is that 
love of the land, love of the free- 
dom and independence it brought, 
resulted in its purchase by indi- 
viduals in less than one-fifth that 
time. 


_ There are other fine educa- 
tional advertising texts in the 
land pre-emption acts of 1830 
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and 1841 which had such great 
influence over home owning. 
the Homestead Act of 1862, the 
Land. Commissioner said, in 1880, 
after it had eighteen years of 
experience: “It protects the Gov- 
ernment, it fills the States with 
homes, it builds up communities 
and lessens the chances of social 
and civil disorder by giving 
ownership of soil, in small tracts, 
to occupants thereof. It was 
copied from no. other nation’s 
system. It was originally and 
distinctly American, and remains 
a monument to its originators.” 
Another great group of mes- 
sages may deal with our growth 
in population. The land has its 
limits. There is no danger of 
“over-production.” Yet each year 
sees increase in population, with 
its consequent increase in demand 
for land which one may call his 


own. 

In 1700 our population had 
reached the high figure of 
250,000. In 1803, more than a 
century later, Jefferson said it 
would be 1,000 years before the 
region east of the Mississippi 
could be fully settled. (Appar- 
ently west of that stream was 
unthinkable to him.) 

In 1840 we had a population 
of over 17,000,000. In 1860 
this had nearly doubled. But 
what are such demands upon land 
compared with our present con- 
dition, with more than three 
times the population of the Civil 
War period? The very thought 
of it makes one want to sell all 
that he hath and buy a lot be- 
fore they are all gone. 

When the real estate interests 
have given the millions of home- 
less people an adequate course in 
land education, developing a true 
conception of the importance of 
land, not merely as an_ invest- 
ment, but in its relation to their 
social and commercial positions, 
and as an expression of their 
loyalty; then let them turn to the 
great emotional subject of what 
a home means to family life. ~- 

What of the value of a home 
to a child? From the moment 


of birth under the parental roof 
to the time of inheritance of the 
dear old place, each year of life 
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has its story to tell. Then there 
are the treasures which one may 
only be secure in collecting and 
holding when the roof over 
them carries the same ownership, 

With such a program of educa- 
tional advertising carried out by 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and supported by 
the local efforts of. every real 
estate man, an incal@flable bene- 
fit would inevitably result for 
all concerned. 

Such a course of procedure 
would elevate the status of real 
estate agents, dealers and brokers, 
It would pave the way for their 
reception by prospective  pur- 
chasers. It would impress the 
public with the service this im- 
portant division of our com- 
mercial life is rendering. It 
would give new life to land and 
home buying. 

And the men engaged in the 
work could justly feel they are 
rendering a very signal aid to the 
functioning of a sound Govern- 
ment and to the economic sta- 
bility of the country. 





Cincinnati Agency Changes 
Name 
The name of Koons & Company, Cin- 


cinnati, advertising agency, has been 
changed to the Midland Advertising 
Agency. The personnel of the organi- 


zation remains the same, 

This agency has obtained the account 
of the Osmun Manufacturing Company, 
Covington, Ky., maker of Castle hair 
curlers. Newspapers will be used. 





Canadian Campaign for 
Electrical Appliances 


The Canadian Radiant Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., Grimsby, Ont., is using 
magazines in a campaign to popularize 
its line of electrical appliances. The 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, Ltd. 
Hamilton, is directing this advertising. 





Appoint James F. Fallon 


James F. Fallon has been appointed 
assistant advertising promotion direc- 
tor of the Macfadden Publications, 
New York. This department is under 
the supervision of Percy L. Atkinson. 


Death of William Bank: 


William Banks, who was president of 
the South Carolina Press Association 
for two terms, died at Columbia, S. C., 
last week. He was forty-four years of 
age. ° 
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< sbject: One Factor Desirable in an Advertising Agency 


Ge tlemen: 


There are many questions which arise in an adver- 


tiser’s mind when preparing to select a new advertising 


agency. 


Let us consider just one which to us ‘is as important 
as any other factor—record, past and present, and 
length of service of the agency with its present clients. 


Too many manufacturers are carried away by some 
agency’s “one” big idea. The idea may fail, or in a 
year or so prove obsolete. When choosing your adver- 
tising agency connection, think five years ahead. In- 
vestigate the Agency’s length of service with its present 
clients. Has the business of these clients forged ahead ? 


When you need 


a new sales manager, you don’t se- 


lect the young man who has no job, but suggests a wild 
and brilliant plan for increasing the efficiency of your 
salesmen. No; you look for the man with a past record 
of accomplishments—a man who has had enough to 
him to hold his job over a reasonable length of time. 


Don’t choose your advertising agency as most 
mothers select a family physician, without technical in- 
quiry. Just because he is sympathetic is no reason why 
he will pull Johnny out of the throes of pneumonia 


three years hence. 


M. P. Gould Company is very proud of its record 
and length of service with its present clients. We in- 
vite your investigation. 


Yours very truly, 


454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


WRSeutd Gmpany 


Advertising Agency 


Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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How Tested Cx | 


—and Built the Largest Corset 


OME time ago one of our clients produced the 

idea of a rubber girdle for reducing purpose 

In spite of the fact that only six months ago this 
client was totally unfamiliar with selling throug) 
department stores, today his business is larger than 
any corset business in the world. The output of 
three giant factories cannot keep up with the 
demand. 

Since the very beginning, every advertisement of 
the Madame X Girdle has been carefully tested, 
before being used nationally. For we know, from 
checking the sales of thousands of individual ad- 
vertisements, that one ad in a series can outsel! 
another of equal size—often by a ratio of three and 
four to one! 

The really unusual growth of this, and other of 
our accounts, is due solely to the use of copy that 
is known in advance to be successful. A series of 
ads might be profitable as a whole. But by elimi- 
nating the weak ads—the “dronads”—and running 
only proven, successful copy, it is often possible to 
double and even treble sales. 

Whether you sell thru drug or department stores, 
‘you will be interested in our new book, “Elim: 
nating the Dronad,” which explains our unique 
system of testing copy in detail. May we send yo: 
a copy? Please use your business letterhead. 
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IN making his periodic counts, Uncle Sam 
adopts broad classifications. As “manufac- 
turers,” for example, he includes back-room 
bakeries, tinsmiths’ shops, one-man cigar fac- 
tories, and so forth, to make a 250,266 total. 

Marketing analysis must needs be inquiring. 
How many employees? How much production 
value? These are the real indexes to a manu- 
facturer’s buying power. 

Only 24,381 manufacturers have 51 or more 
wage-earners. In their hands is concentrated 
nearly* 80% of total production values. 

And it is this very concentration of the man- 
ufacturing market that gives FACTORY, with 
26,000 paid circulation, its remarkable cover- 
age. FACTORY dominates production execu- 
tive interest in the buying-power plants. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON -NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


- 924 
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Advertising X-Rays Sell Hidden 


Features of a Product 
The Manufacturer Who Is Handicapped with Hidden Selling Points 


of His Product May Capitalize on an Investigative Trend of 
the Buying Public by the Use of Advertising X-Rays 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T has been said that the public 

will not look at technical copy. 
This statement is refuted in cur- 
rent advertising. The idea, it will 
be noticed, is being used particu- 
larly by manufacturers of products 
whose essential selling points are 
hidden. 

A most natural way for such 
products to be advertised can be 
found in the X-Ray idea. 

What is this X-Ray idea? It is 
an illustration that provides for 
the removal of a portion of a 
product’s outer covering to show 
important interior features, or a 
cross-section with important parts 


emphasized, : 
The X-Ray illustration was 
born of an urgent advertising 


need. It focuses unwilling atten- 
tion upon a normally hidden 
feature. 


Some of these art methods are 
not new; they have simply been 
refined and brought up to date. 
The most common practice, for 
instance, in a machinery picture 
which must show some internal 
device, is to “stop out” a portion 
of the illustration, and draw in, in 
some contrasting technique or 
medium, the part which it is de- 
sired to feature. This, of course, 
requires only blueprint’ and engi- 
neering knowledge of the struc- 
tural build of the machine. The 
information is easily obtainable at 
the plant and can be passed upon 
by departmental managers. The 
plan is simple, in that the exterior 
photographic view can remain ex- 
actly as is. At other times the 
advertiser prefers to “shadow- 
graph” the main body of the 
design, and bring out, in strong 
values, the hidden device. Either 
plan is equally effective. 

But newer ideas are beginning 
to make their appearance. One of 
these is expressed in a_ recent 
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Toncan design for the Garland 
Stove. “What's under the enam- 
eling does matter,” states an em- 
phatic headline directed to the 
consumer. 

“The beautiful porcelain finish 
on a stove,” continues the copy, 
‘fs baked on iron. Not every 
kind of iron will ‘take’ the enamel, 
give it a smooth, glossy surface, 
and hold the enamel through long 
years of hard service.” 

It is not, in this case, the actual 
manufacturer of the Garland 
Stove talking. It is the maker of 
an alloy steel, used in the produc- 
tion of the product. 


TWO VIEWS IN ONE 


In the Garland illustration an 
irregular line has been arbitrarily 
drawn across the surface of the 
drawing, which is not a photo- 
graph, but the artist’s conception 
of .the product. On one side we 
see the completed exterior of the 
stove; on the other, with the 
enamel removed, we see the sur- 
face of alloy steel. This demarca- 
tion is very distinct, because of 
the jump from white enamel to 
the dark tone of the metal. But 
the advantage of the combination 
picture is in its portrayal of the 
complete range, normal in every 
respect, save for the two views. 
We have said that the picture was 
an original drawing and not a 
photograph, but a camera study 
could be employed. It would 
merely require careful retouching 
in the matter of the raw surface 
of the steel base. 

Some remarkable results are ob- 
tained by double-exposure. 
camera is placed in a fixed posi- 
tion. The product, partly finished, 
is placed on certain established. 
marks on the floor. One half of 
the plate is exposed. Then a fin- 
ished article is placed over the 
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same marks and the second ex- 
posure made. Practically perfect 
matching is obtained, the print 
showing a combination of the fin- 
ished and unfinished product. 

Many manufacturers have their 
mechanical departments make up 
sectional views for the use of 
salesmen and artists. An exhibit 
which attracted much attention at 
an automobile show, some years 
ago, showed a car cut in half— 
everything, from the body to the 
machinery. 


What’ under the enameling does matter— 


TONCAN METAL USES THE TWO-ILLUSTRATION IDEA—ONE 
AN X-RAY PICTURE—-THE OTHER THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


UNTOUCHED 


An automobile fan-belt is a 
well-nigh impossible product to 
show in the conventional style of 
picture, because of its out-of-eye- 
range placing. The maker of the 
Link-Belt chain drive solves this 
problem by picturing the front of 
a dar, the radiator featured. A 
cut-away section discloses the belt, 
exactly in its operating position. 
There are several methods by 
which this style of illustration can 
be produced. Photographs, first 
of the hood and later of the 
chassis, after the hood and radi- 
ator have been removed, can be 
neatly fitted together. 

As a rule, however, it is better 
to have an original drawing made, 
because the details may be 
strengthened and certain elusive 
effects arbitrarily regulated. The 
artist is not confused by his task, 
because he has only to see the two 
views of the car and transfer them 
to paper in a medium which best 
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makes the selling point clear, 

Manufacturers of autom bile 
storage batteries talked in type 
for years, voicing the special fea- 
tures of their products, such as 
patented plate-holders, heavier 
plates, etc., but the public did not 
appear fully to understand. It 
was a thing which really had to 
be seen to be grasped. Then came 
the sectional view, with the un- 
interesting and unimportant outer 
case cut away, disclosing all of 
the elements which the manufac- 
turer had been trying 
so hard to visualize in 
words. 

Where the advertised 
article is something 
which is used through- 
out a home or a large 
building, and often, as 
in the case of piping, 
is definitely concealed 
from sight, the succes- 
ful picturing of them 
has given manufac- 
turers grave concern. 
But we now have 
ghost-effects and X- 
Ray views of buildings 
which bear few of the 
crude earmarks of the 
efforts of yesterday. 
The Kerner Inciner- 
ator Company, in showing an in- 
stallation of its product, removes 
portions of the walls of a typical 
residence. 

The advertiser of Connecticut 
A-1 Devices, having fifteen im- 
portant electrical devices from 
cut-outs to three-way toggle 
switches, plus intricate wiring, 
finds it necessary to cut away the 
front elevation of a house. Since 
the room details are in delicate 
gray and the products in contrast- 
ing blacks, the look-in view ob- 
tained is at once convincing to the 
most unimaginative person. 

A motor oil is a product which 
does its work unseen, yet that 
work is absolutely essential and 
must be explained if people are 
to learn to discriminate. 

We now find refiners of oil 
stripping away the mystery. An 
effective advertisement for Havo- 
line oil featured a sectional vicw 
drawing of a part of an engine, 
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with piston-rings, wrist-pins and 
main bearings in the foreground. 
This anatomical chart diagrammed 
clearly the proper circulation of 
oil. This Havoline design was an 
original drawing, made by an art- 
ist from an engineer’s blueprint. 
By drawing the piston in pen-and- 
ink outline, and the remainder of 
the design in phetographic wash, 
certain important features were 
made dominant. This requires a 
combination plate, for no screen 
should run over the line portion. 


MAKING IT EASY FOR THE PUBLIC TO GRASP OPERATING 
PRINCIPLE OF A MECHANICAL PRODUCT BY USING A of 


SECTIONAL X-KAY 


A cleverly drawn sectional view 
first made it possible for the 
public to grasp quickly the opera- 
tive principles of the Arvin 
Heater, an attachment for auto- 
mobiles, which fits in the automo- 
bile partly near the engine and 
partly under the feet of the driver. 
A description would be inadequate 
for a reader to draw his own 
mental picture. 

well-known and widely ad- 
vertised brand of hams and 
bacons used a set of window cards 
showing the products in their 
wrappings in natural colors. Deal- 
ers approved of them and they 
were very popular. “Why not re- 
move a part of the wrappings,” 
someone suggested the next year, 
“and show not only the careful 
packing but the hams and bacons 
in their natural stage?” This was 
done and dealers thought it a 
great improvement. The latest 
step has been to show three views 
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of these products—the wrappings, 
the outer surfaces, and finally a 
cut-down section of an entire ham 
or bacon, with every detail per- 
fect. Dealers state that this is 
the best series of cards of all, 
because the consumer can see the 
tempting meat itself, as well as 
the other features. 

Though it has been argued that 
the average reader is lukewarm to 
an apparently technical illustra- 
tion, the contrary seems to be 
true. If the illustration is under- 

standable, the average 
reader is more than 
likely to feel rather 
pleased with himself 
that he comprehends 
the point the adver- 
tiser wishes to make. 


National Biscuit 
Profits Higher 


The National Biscuit 
Company, New York, 
Uneeda, Nabisco, etc., for 
the quarter ended June 
30, 1924, reports a profit 
of $3,617,221, after taxes, 
as compared with $3,018,- 
863 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1923. 
For the first six months 

the current year, 
profits total $6,574,532, 
against $5,832,564 in the 
first half of 1923. 


Louis M. Weiller Heads 
Weber & Heilbroner 


Louis M. Weiller, vice-president and 
treasurer of Weber & Heilbroner, New 
York clothing stores chain, has been 
elected president, succeeding Louis Heil 
broner, whose death was recently re 
ported. Mr. Weiller has been with the 
organization for the last sixteen years. 

Sidney H. Rhodes has been elected 
treasurer, John C. Mayer vice-president, 
and David A. Schulte, a member of the 
board. 


Winchester Arms Advances 
George A. Taylor 


George A. Taylor, manager of the 
jobbing sales staff of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been advanced to the position 
of general sales manager. He joined 
the company seven years ago as sales 
supervisor in the Middle Western States. 


Death of Seth Gayle 


Seth Gayle, one of the organizers of 
Beverley & Gayle, printers, Richmond, 
Va., died last week at Richmond. 
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Direct -by- Mail 
Campaign 


Advertisers have discovered that 
a well-planned direct-by-mail 
campaign produces far better re- 
sults than does the practice of 
sending out occasional pieces of 
| advertising matter which fail to 
| tie up with each other and with 
the campaign itself. 


















A planned campaign has also the 
distinct advantage of being more 
economical. The same art work 
| can frequently be used for different 
| pieces—this repetition actually 
adding to the strength of the 
campaign. Then, too, a saving 
can frequently be effected in the 
printing—by running several of 
the pieces together. 


We are prepared to plan com- 
plete direct-by-mail campaigns. 
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Announcemenk 


ROVE it with proofs, not claim it wi 
claims, and you expand it with expansid, 
We have just installed, at a cost of mdi, 
than $35,000, six of the latest and most advancllt 
Monotype Typesetting Machines. These m: 
ous understudies for ten fingers almost thitflli 
and cast metal with the mettle, sensitiveness: 
surety hitherto only possible to the human hay 


To round out the mechanical perfection 
the machines, the Lanston Monotype Comp: 
has engaged as Art Director and Type Creat 
Mr. Frederic W. Goudy, that dean of designe 
and all the newest faces 


Mr.Goopsopy, whobe- 
comes Secretary, was for 
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drawn by his illustrious 
pen can now be procured 
only on the Monotype. 

The saving of time and 
charges that we can effect 
for our clientsis very great 
with no surrender what- 
ever of that individuality, 
virility and visibility upon 


thirteen years secretary of 
the Kalkhoff Company,: 
name which conveys its 
own compliment. Before 


his last connection with Hi 


that company, Mr. 
Goodbody was Business 
Manager of the Arbor 
Press of Greenwich, 
Conn., now the Condé 
Nast Press. He brings 
with him a wealth of er 
perience and a fund of 
ideas valuable to clients. 





FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, In 


A part of this announcement was set by ba 
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extraordinary 


hich our reputation rests for composition that 
sno competition. In those instances where 
and setting is called for either by the client or by 

he delicate and complex character of the work, 
arvawe shall continue to employ it with that telling, 
i@elling effect of which we are admittedly masters. 
The installation of the Monotype, with its 
ttendant economies, makes Frederic Nelson 
Phillips, Inc., alike the choice of those who seek 

e genuinely fine in composition at moderate 


: Creat rice and the stickler who demands the utmost 


Mr. GLENDENNING, Vice- 
President, and Manager 
ofour Monotype Depart- 
ment, is one of the most 
adept Monotype special- 
ists in the country. The 
H last few years he was with 
the Lanston Monotype 
Company in charge of 
mechanical work in the 
New York district and, 
thus, knows better than 
any one else the potenti- 
alities of this revolution- 
ary typesetting machine. 


To increase our person- 
nel concurrently with the 
great development of our 
mechanical facilities we’ve 
persuaded Mr. Wilson 
Goodbody as well as Mr. 
William L. Glendenning, 
both well-known in ad- 
vertising production, to 
take executive positions. 
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inder on the Monotype—can you tell the difference? 
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A New 
Merchandising 
.Service 





The ever increasing number of prod- 
ucts distributed through drug stores 
which are being advertised in TRUE 
STORY, makes it desirable for us to 
institute a new merchandising service. 

To this end, A. Rowden King, for- 
merly on the editorial staff of Printers’ 
Ink and later with the Ethridge Com- 
pany, is taking charge of the editorial 














work connected with the writing and 
the publishing of a special magazine 
which will be distributed nationally 
among druggists. 

The first issue of TRUE DRUG 
STORY will be distributed during 
August. 


I 
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MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Macfadden Building, New York City 
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Conserving the Salesman’s Time 


Ways and Means That Are Working Out in Practice 


By N. C. Tompkins 


The Creamery Package Manufacturing Company 


ghee me, Doctor, would 
you mind taking a sniff of 
this deodorant?” 

Thai’s the standardized ap- 
proach for a certain chemical 
company’s salesmen, who sell a 
deodorant to dentists and doc- 
tors. The doctor generally com- 
plies with the request and his 
sense of smell tells him that the 
product is a good one. 

Thereon the salesman places 
an order blank before the doc- 
tor, previously made out in his 
name, for a trial order for a 
gallon of the product. All that 
it requires is the name on the 
dotted line. 

Previous .to starting out, the 
chemical salesman has filled out 
order blanks for all prospects on 
whom he intends to call during 
the day for trial orders of a gal- 
lon each of the deodorant. About 
75 per cent of the prospects sign 
the order blank. The entire 
process of the sale takes only 
three or four minutes and the 
salesman is on his way. ‘This 
method has resulted in a marked 
increase in the orders from each 
salesman. 

If we could attach to each 
member of our selling organiza- 
tion, a speed recorder which 
would record his starts and stops 
—the time he spends traveling 
from one customer to another, 
the time he spends “on the 
bench,” the time spent in doing 
clerical work and wasted in other 
ways, it would convey. some 
startling information. We would 
doubtless be amazed to learn of 
the amount of time our salesmen 
don’t spend talking to customers, 
and would lose no time figuring 
out ways and means by which we 
could conserve the time of these 
valuable men and, so reduce our 
selling cost. 

_The bane of the army officer’s 
life during the World War was 
“paper work”—the making out 
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and rendering of complicated re- 
ports. One of General Pershing’s 
most effective, although unher- 
alded accomplishments was prac- 
tically to abolish “paper work” in 
the A. E. F. 

A somewhat similar situation 
often confronts the salesman. 
The making of reports hampers 
his work. He is frequently ex- 
pected to work all day and then 
spend a considerable portion of 
the evening telling the home of- 
fice why he did or why he did not 
get the business. 


ONLY INSPIRES ALIBIS 


Ezra W. Clark, adveréising man- 
ager of the Clark Tructractor 
Company, considers that the sales 
report is a most prolific breeder 
of alibis and his concern has re- 
duced its salesmen’s paper work 
to a brief report. This concern 
places a card list of customers and 
prospects covering the salesman’s 
territory, in the latter’s hands and 
then requires its advertising de- 
partment to maintain it. New 
cards are sent to the salesman as 
new prospects are located and he 
is notified when cards should be 
removed. 

The Clark company has _ also 
eliminated the carrying of a large 
catalogue by salesmen. It has 
had a small portfolio made, hold- 
ing fifty three-inch by five-inch 
photographs, which is convenient 
for a salesman to carry in his 
pocket. This, with other litera- 
ture, also designed to fit the 
pocket, has been substituted for 
the catalogue. 

The company feels that it 
does not want its salesmen to go 
into a prospect’s office with hand- 
bags or heavy portfolios having 
somewhat the appearance of a 
burglar’s kit of tools. Rather it 
wants its representatives to have 
the dignity of bond salesmen. In 
this way the possibility is avoided 
of the prospect setting up a men- 
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tal barrier to the salesman in- 
duced by the sight of a heavy 
bag. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
which has a large force of sales- 
men, tries to avoid the require- 
ment of their doing anything 
which will take them from 
their sales work or _ require 
them to work when they should 
be resting. The company makes 
it a point to engage only high- 
grade, trustworthy men and does 
not ask them for detailed reports 
about customers called upon. The 
burden of digging up new names 
for their mailing list and remov- 
ing dead names falls on the ad- 
vertising department. 


DISTANCE DIGS INTO PROFIT 


A certain vacuum _ cleaner 
manufacturer who is gradually 
opening up new territories, found 
that sales resistance rapidly in- 
creased, as well as the cost of 
making sales, as the distance 
from headquarters increased. He 
had to plan the work of his rep- 
resentatives with great care in 
order that as little motion as pos- 
sible would be lost and _ that 
business be conducted at a profit. 

It is customary when the com- 
pany opens a new city for the 
sale of its product, to appoint a 
dealer and then send _ house-to- 
house canvassers in the territory 
to sell as many cleaners as pos- 
sible and to get business started 
to the dealer’s store. 

The first step is to send an 
executive to the city, who quietly 
investigates the possible dealers, 
eliminating those who would be 
undesirable, and concentrating 
his efforts on the dealers who 
look most promising. After ar- 
rangements with a dealer are 
made, the city is mapped into 
districts and those portions of 
the city which are without elec- 
tric light, or otherwise not good 
prospective territory, are elim- 
inated. The remaining districts 
are then divided into square 
blocks and a certain number of 
blocks, the number varying ac- 
cording to the number of resi- 
dences, are allowed to each can- 
vasser. 

Since this plan of selective and 
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intensive cultivation was acopted, 
the dealers appointed are of 4 
higher class, the canvassers are 
able to make a greater number of 
calls per day and consequently 
stir up more business and the 
cost of the first sales is much 
lower. 

A careful investigation con- 
vinced the Ditto Company that 
the average salesman’s “face-to- 
face” selling time was only about 
20 per cent of his full, possible 
productive time. This meant 
that a salesman had an average 
of only about 425 hours of “face- 
to-face” time with prospects each 
year. Stop for a moment and 
figure out what this means. It 
means that only a little over 
eight hours a week of actual time 
is used by their average salesman 
in “face-to-face” interviews. The 
balance or about 80 per cent of 
his time is taken up in going 
from place to place, taking care 
of his reports, correspondence, 
making preparation, waiting on 
the “mourner’s bench,” and in 
other ways. Every minute he 
spends before the prospect costs 
his employer thirty cents, or 
eighteen dollars an hour. 

It wasn’t practical for the com- 
pany to increase the “face-to- 
face” interview time of its sales- 
men, but its was able by means 
of junior salesmen to_ increase 
the effectiveness of such _ inter- 
views. 

In preparing its junior sales- 
men plan the company started 
from the premise that Ditto 
would have to be sold finally by 
salesmen. Advertising alone was 
not expected to do the trick. 

The purpose of the campaign 
was then pre-determined as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To open up more sales 
opportunities for senior salesmen. 

(2) To conserve the time and 
effort of senior salesmen by 
devoloping an initial understand- 
ing of and interest in Ditto, pre- 
vious to the call; by doing the ad- 
vance or “missionary” work 
ahead of him. 

(3) To maintain active interest 
in Ditto between the senior sales- 
men’s calls. 

(4) To totals 


increase sales 
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Te Dairy FARMER grows 
steadily every month in cir- 
culation, influence and reader 
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With the September first issue, 
we guarantee 180,000 to selected 
dairymen—cream circulation 
among farmers who milk six or 
more cows—farmers who receive 
weekly milk and cream checks 
that furnish ready money for de- 
sired purchases. 
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Figures furnished by The Advertising Record 
Company, show that the accumulative adver- 
tising lineage of The Household Journal, for 
the first six months of 1924, totaled 12,510 
lines more than the lineage for the first six 
months of 1923,—the largest gain in adver- 
tising, during the same period, of any pub- 
lication in the Mail Order field, exceeding the 
gain of its nearest competitor by more than 


3,000 lines. 
THE REASON 


700,000 


PAID IN ADVANCE 
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lation, of any paper 

in its class! of preceding month 
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through increasing the number of 
effective presentations the senior 
salesman could make in a given 
time and increasing the per- 
centage of sales to calls by in- 
tensive co-operation. 

The campaign consisted of 
filled-in form letters with en- 
closures and four-page illustrated 
letiers—six mailings comprising 
the campaign, one piece being 
mailed each month. 

The advertising was not sent 
to a nondescript list of prospects, 
but each salesman was asked to 
supply 100 of his best prospects 
and to make a written pledge to 
call twice during the campaign 
on each prospect he selected. The 
entire list was then divided into 
eight different classes and the 
advertising was prepared so as 
to appeal to a_ specific class. 
Therefore each of the six pieces 
had eight variations. 

After the conclusion of the 
campaign it was found many of 
the salesmen had fallen down on 
their promise and that only 34 
per cent of the prospects had 
received two or more calls. 
These calls represented 25 per 
cent of the entire calls made, and 
yet 32 per cent of all of the total 
annual sales were made to junior 
salesmen prospects. 

A manufacturer of face cream 
also uses the postage stamp to 
help his salesmen get his product 
in the hands of druggists. The 
product is new and as yet no 
consumer demand _ has _ been 
created. It is unknown to the 
druggist and he is loath to stock 
it 


Prior to the entrance of a sales 
crew to the town, a series of 
direct advertising pieces is mailed 
at intervals to all of the drug- 
gists there. Then a final piece 
is mailed out announcing the 
salesman’s coming, timed to reach 
the prospect a few hours before 
the salesman’s call. The intro- 
ductory work has been completed. 
The salesman and his product 
are known and his solicitation is 
soon finished. 

Che Banker’s Supply Company 
also was much concerned over 
the comparatively little time its 
salesmen were able to devote to 
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actual selling talk at the desk of 
their prospects. The company 
found it impractical to increase 
this time but it was decided that 
the time could be made more 
effective. It was convinced that 
much of the precious selling-talk 
time was wasted. Salesmen 
talked in a circle and beat around 
the bush. To overcome this the 
company adopted the “standard- 
ized” sales talk. This was com- 
piled by the master salesmen in 
collaboration; each of the sales- 
men was compelled to become 
letter-perfect in it. “Canned Sales 
Talks” is what opponents call 
this plan, but the Banker’s Sup- 
ply Company gives it credit for in- 
creasing the business by leaps and 
bounds during the three years it 
has been in operation. 

The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
has a line of interchangeable 
lighting devices consisting of a 
number of different styles. In ap- 
pearance they look much alike, 
although each one has a different 
use. It was found that a dealer 
would often think he was stocked 
up with a certain number, where- 
as what he had in stock was 
similar in appearance to the num- 
ber in question, but not so suitable 
in ‘application. 

A demonstrating kit was made 
up for the salesmen, with the de- 
vices arranged in such shape that 
when a demonstration is to be 
made, all a salesman has to do is 
to set his display kit on a table 
or counter, open it wide, and the 
articles are all in order and in 
plain sight. The arrangement and 
lettering is such that a person 
sitting ten or fifteen feet away can 
easily get the idea how each device 
is used. The kit speaks for itself 
and much of the time formerly 
given to explanations is saved. 
Also the average order is larger. 

The assertion is often made 
that efficiency engineering, al- 
though successful when properly 
applied to the production depart- 
ment of business, can make no 
headway when applied to sales ac- 
tivities because the latter is con- 
cerned so much with the human 
equation, and unliké machinery no 
two people are duplicates. 

There is truth in this assertion, 
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at least so far as it concerns the 
human equation. Yet material 
factors enter into a sale to a 
much greater extent than would 
appear on the surface. And such 
factors, as the firms mentioned 
above have proved to their own 
satisfaction, can be successfully 
controlled to the consequent benefit 
of sales volume and the reduc- 
tion of sales cost. 


Chain Store Sales 
for June 


W. WOOLWORTH & COM- 

* PANY report total sales 
for June of $15,484,553, as com- 
pared with $14,912,958 in May, 
1923, an increase of $571,594, or 
3.83 per cent. Sales for the first 
six months of the current year 
are given as $91,292,856, against 
$81,696,141, a gain of $9,595,714, 
or 11.75 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
The gain in old stores during 
June was $127,430, or .85 per cent 
less than June, 1923. For the six- 
month period, however, the gain 
in old stores was $5,923,340, or 
7.25 per cent more than the same 
period last year. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports gross sales for June of 
$6,477,823, as compared with $6,- 
484,872 for June, 1923, a decrease 
of $7,049, or .1 per cent. For the 
first half of 1924 gross sales to- 
taled $39,355,986, against $35,- 
611,153 in the first six months of 
1923, an increase of $3,744,833, or 
10.5 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company report 
gross sales in June of $3,369,837, 
as compared with $2,676,665, an 
increase of $693,172, or 25.9 per 
cent. Gross sales for the half- 
year are given as $16,627,847, 
against $14,778,296 in the same 
period last year, an increase of 
$1,849,551, or 12.5 per cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report gross 
sales of $473,838 in June, com- 
pared with $416,752 in the same 
month of 1923. For the first half 
of 1924, sales totaled $2,779,759, 
against $2,177,198 in the first half 
of last year. 
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United States Stores Adds to 
Chain 


The United States Stores Corporati: 
has acquired the grocery store chai: 
operated, by the P. H. Butler Company 
in Pittsburgh territory. This compl: 

a merger into one system of 435 sto 
in that territory which were forme: 
operated by Huey & Matthews, Inc, 
the S. B. Charters Grocery Company a 
the P. H. Butler Company. 

Total sales of these stores are report 
at. $15,000,000 annually, which added 
the business done by the United Stai 
Stores Corporation in New England, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, gives that organization a sales 
volume of approximately $34,000,000 
from 1,047 stores. 


Coal Trade Publications 
Merged as “Modern Mining” 


Coal Industry, published by the 
Andresen Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has been merged with the Mine Elec- 
trician, Charleston, W. Va. The con 
solidated publication, which will be 
known as Modern Mining, will be pub 
lished by the Miller-Mathews Publishing 
Company, Pittsburgh, in which the 
Andresen company has an interest. 

P. C. Miller, for many years engaged 
as a coal mining engineer, has been 
appointed to manage Modern Mining. 


Oakland Advertising Club 
Elects New Board 


At the annual election recently of the 
Advertising Club of Oakland, Calif., the 
following. were elected members of the 
board of directors for one year: Rudy 
Bitterman, Carl Brockhagen, B. FE. 
Bryan, Arthur Caldwell, Roy Dunson, 
George Furniss, Doug Jackson, Orton 
Lucas and Fred Tomaschke. 


Campaign on Automobile 
Tubes 


The Airlox Puncture-Proof  Tulx 
Company, Montreal, is conducting an ad 
vertising campaign in Canadian news 
papers. This advertising is being di 
rected by the Canadian Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., Montreal. 


R. B. Ross, Publisher, New 
Argentine Weekly 


Ralph B. Ross, who formerly was 
engaged in newspaper work in Wash 
ington, D. C., has commenced public 
tion at Buenos Aires of America, 4 
rotogravure weekly magazine. 


“Sports Afield” Appoints 
Eastern Representative 


Sports Afield, Chicago, has appointe: 
Michael Altschuler, publishers’ represe: 
tative, New York, as its Eastern adver 
tising representative. 








Hyatt’s Industrial Advertising Plan 


A Detailed Analysis of Hyatt Roller Bearing Company’s Advertising 
Methods 


By Philip C. Gunion 


Advertising Manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company and President, National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 


C yee sole product is the Hyatt 
roller bearing, an engineer- 
ing specialty whose function is to 
eliminate friction, reduce lubrica- 
tion costs, and promote durability 
and dependability of machinery of 
all kinds, These bearings are 
made in all sizes and types to 
function properly in every type of 
machinery and we market at the 
present time about 50,000 complete 
bearings a day. ° 

The Market: 

The primary market for our 
bearings consists of the manufac- 
turers of motor cars, farm 
tractors, textile machinery, road- 
building equipment, _material- 
handling equipment, machine 
tools, steel-mill equipment, electric 
motors, coal- and metal-mining 
equipment, railroad equipment 
and many others. 

These manufacturers build our 
bearings into the machines they 
sell and thus they form the key- 
stone to the distribution of our 
bearings to thousands of ma- 
chinery users. Our secondary 
market is of course the machinery 
user, and to a certain extent he 
too must be sold on the advan- 
tages of our bearings, so he will 
accept them in his machines and 
so he will, in many cases, actually 
specify that the machinery he 
buys be Hyatt bearing equipped. 
The Sales Plan: 

lo reach these two markets, 
which of course closely overlap 
one another, we employ a corps 
of expert bearing engineers who 
interest manufacturers in the use 
of our bearings and who are 
capable of redesigning the bear- 

rom an address before a joint de- 
partmental session of National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and the Asso- 


ciated Business Papers, Inc., at. the 
London Convention of the Associated 


Advertising Clubs of the World. 


ing portions of the prospects’ ma- 
chines. The work of these men 
is concentrated upon about ten 
major industries, those that offer 
us the greatest potential and that 
can be developed in the shortest 
time. Our men interest the users 
in the acceptance or specification 
of our bearings and the manufac- 
turers in incorporating them into 
their designs. Usually after a 
manufacturer has changed his de- 
signs to use our bearings he in- 
cludes Hyatt bearings as a stand- 
ard part of all the machines he 
builds and then of course our only 
work with the user is to tell him 
the advantages of owning and 
operating machinery equipped 
with our bearings. 


The Advertising Plan: 


Our advertising closely parallels 
our sales work and to reach the 
general managers, the engineers 
and the designers of companies 
manufacturing machinery we use 
business papers. For our purpose 
there are two classifications of 
business papers, one the specific 
papers going to definite indus- 
tries such as textile papers, steel- 
mill papers and mator-car papers. 
In the other classification are 
those papers that cover the prob- 
lems common to every industry, 
such as management, material 
handling and the generation and 
transmission of power. 

The use of business papers en- 
ables us to tell our story to both 
our primary and secondary mar- 
kets, for they are read alike by 
the manufacturers of machinery 
and by the users of machinery. 
Co-operative Advertising: 

Many of our advertisements 
feature the Hyatt equipped ma- 
chinery of manufacturers and are 
really advertisements for them, 
telling why their machinery is 
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equipped with Hyatt bearings and 
what the advantages are to the 
user. These advertisements have 
a triple value. They give the 
manufacturers advertising space 
in addition to their own series of 
advertisements, they present our 
story to the users coupled with 
the names of other well-known 
manufacturers and they indicate 
to manufacturers who are _ not 
using our bearings that their com- 
petitors are building a product 
superior to their own. These 
advertisements therefore are effec- 
tive in producing prestige, good- 
will, and like all our advertise- 
ments carry a_ true technical 
story. 


The Copy: 

To carry our message interest- 
ingly and convincingly to techni- 
cal men it is necessary that our 
copy be technically correct, con- 
ceived by engineers and prepared 
by engineers, with a liberal ad- 
mixture of human interest, for 
engineers are as human as any- 
one. 

Whenever possible we use com- 
plete engineering data about 
actual machinery in named plants, 
telling just how their operation 
has been improved by the use of 
our bearings. These data are se- 
cured from the manufacturers 
and users of Hyatt equipped ma- 
chines and therefore carry an 
atmosphere of reality and truth 
as a message from one engineer 
to another and from one com- 
pany to another. 

In this way we make use of 
that powerful advertising force, 
“word of mouth,” which simply 
means telling one man what an- 
other man, much like himself, 
thinks of our product. 

All of our copy is specific. In 
the textile magazines the advan- 
tages of Hyatt equipped looms, 
spinning frames, cards and other 
textile machinery are presented. 
In steel-mill papers we discuss 
steel-mill equipment, etc. And so 
forth for each industry. The 
nearest approach to general copy 
is that placed in the management 
and control magazines in which 
we advertise our bearings for 
material-handling equipment and 
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for power transmission equip- 
ment. Even this copy is specific 
as to type of equipment but is 
general as to industry, because 
trucks, cranes, hoists and con- 
veyors are used in all industries, 


Illustrations: 

Our preferred illustration is an 
actual photograph of the ma- 
chinery discussed in the copy, in 
action if possible, and with the 
proper atmosphere. Even the best 
artist obtainable cannot make a 
drawing that is as convincing to 
an engineer as is an actual photo- 
graph. Those very qualities that 
make a drawing artistic are most 
often the ones that make it look 
wrong to the engineer, but a 
photograph cannot tell him any- 
thing but the correct story. 


Space: 


Because of the important stand- 
ing of our company among manu- 
facturers of anti-friction bearings 
and because of the universality of 
the use of our bearings, we feel 
that we should not use less than 
one full page of space for each 
advertisement. If it were ever 
necessary to expend less money, 
we would decrease the frequency 
of our advertising rather than 
decrease the unit of space used. 
Frequency: 

In all monthly publications we 
use one page every month 
throughout the year because our 
potential business is affected by 
business cycles rather than by 
seasons of the year. In some 
weekly publications where we 
have a large present and large 
potential business we use one 
page each week, in others one 
page every other week, and in 
some one page every four weeks. 


Position: 

We believe in the superiority of 
specig] positions and use them 
whefféver they are available. Our 
first choice is the front cover, sec- 
ond choice inside front cover, 
third choice first right-hand page 
and fourth choice page opposite 
first editorial page. We do not use 
preferred positions in the back of 
magazines and where we do not 
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IOLOGY has a lesson for busi- 
ness. The houses that cultivate 
their powers and improve their 
sibilities will endure and expand. 
The producer who feels the fatal 
danger of satisfaction—who knows 
that standing still 


The answer is effort, right-direct- 
ed effort. In selling through the 
department or dry goods store, pro- 
motion via the Economist Group 
has long been the first big step 
ahead. Its continuance when “all is 
lovely” is likewise 








means slipping back 


almost an obligation 


—who makes every Th e FIT sti 1 | to hard-thinking 


month beat the 


hard workers. 


same month last survive and Naturally. Here 


year or else switches 


are readers who 


something very fast grow stron ger control community 


tocorrect the defect 


buying and selling, 








—he, and he only, 
is destined to advance. 

For example, a maker of cheese- 
doth found a marvelous market 
when he tried a special packing in 
five and ten-yard lengths. A con- 
verter gave slow, staple lines the 
push of promotion and sales were 
“never better”, Many, many man- 
ufacturers have been prosperin 
because a dubious outlook cause 
them to think harder, to develop 
more pressure, to create ideas and 
orders. 

Dry goods merchants generally 
report sales increases. In the face 
of various hunches to the contrary 
—despite Congress, climate, crops 
and conventions, the. people are 
buying. The consumption curve 
of our hundred-odd million neigh- 
bors steadily rises. Business is and 


will be good for good business men. 


in nine cases out of 
every ten pre-deciding the purchases 
of their customers, spending many 
billions of dollars annually to pro- 
cure right values in wanted goods, 
backing what they have chosen 
with more advertising than that of 
any other figure in any industry— 
the most aggressive and progressive 
sales force in the world. 

The Economist Group serves 
the great majority of great stores 
in the field. These are business 
papers in the true sense—definite 
directors of thought and action, 
creators of more and better profits 
all along the line, uni ly re- 
spected and put to hard use. 

The dry goods and department 
store system is a pretty powerful or- 
ganism— its favor a pretty good as- 
surance of selling success. Cultivate 


that favor in the most direct way. 


It is easier far for a thousand stores to influence a million people than 
vice versa. The dry goods merchant’s lic numbers a hundred 
million. His own business papers of the ist Group reach lead- 
ing Stores in 10,000 centres, stores doing 75% of the total business done ! 


ECONOMIST GROUP fSerciant-sconowe: 
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CHICAGO DETROIT MILWAUKEE | 


EVENING AMERICAN DETROIT TIMES WISCONSIN NEWS | 





The Representation in the East 
of the 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES | 
WISCONSIN-NEWS 


is under the direction of 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


with offices at 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City 


evo 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO EASTERN 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING FOR ANY OF 
THE NEWSPAPERS IN THIS LIST SHOULD 
BE REFERRED TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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EVENING AMERICAN DETROIT TIMES WISCONSIN NEWS 
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specify preferred positions, we 
ask for right-hand pages in the 
front advertising section. We have 
determined by careful tests that 
the average reader of business 
papers starts at the front and 
works his way through because of 
the large number of pages. The 
fact that the left-hand page be- 
comes curved and is partly cov- 
ered by the left-hand while the 
right-hand page lies flat and in 
full view, accounts for our pre- 
ference for the right-hand page. 
Fortunately for publishers all 
users of advertising space do not 
agree with our views, or it would 
be difficult to sell left-hand pages 
or space in the rear of magazines. 


Number of Papers in Each Field: 


Our appeal must reach so many 
fields that it is impossible for us 
economically to use all the papers 
in each field. If we made textile 
machinery alone we could use 
every possible textile publication 
of worth and likewise for other 
fields. But due to the universality 
of our market we must select the 
one, two and sometimes three 
leading papers in each field. If 
in this manner our advertising 
reaches 75 per cent of the buying 
factors in each field we can well 
afford to ignore, for the present 
at least, the remaining 25 per cent. 


Choosing Papers: 

The fact that we do not blanket 
any one field makes it necessary 
for us to choose carefully between 
the papers in each field. The 
most important factor in our 
choosing is editorial content. If 
the editorial policy of a paper as 
indicated by the nature and 
calibre of its articles is construc- 
tive, interesting and authoritative, 
we know that that paper is the 
right one for us to use. 

This indicates that our selection 
of papers is made on faith and 
this is necessary, for our adver- 
tising is educational and promo- 
tional in nature and as we do not 
sell direct to the ultimate user we 
do not expect or receive an ap- 
preciable direct response to our ad- 
vertising, 

We know however that our ad- 
Vertising is profitable because any 
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increase in advertising space al- 
ways is followed by a healthy rise 
in our sales curve. 


Direct Mail: 

Our plan of direct-mail adver- 
tising is effective but simple as it 
consists of mailing to carefully 
checked names, reprints of our 
business-paper advertising. That 
this mailing of reprints is effective 
is reported by our sales engineers 
who repeatedly find that the men 
they call on are keeping complete 
files of ‘our advertising reprints 
for ready reference. 





Westinghouse Sales Higher 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
reports new business totaling $40,300,000 
in the quarter ended June 30, the first 
of the company’s 1924-25 fiscal year. 
This figure is an increase of 6 per cent 
over the previous quarter’s total of 
$37,860,000. It compares with $47,649,- 
000 in the same period of 1923. Sales 
billed for the quarter totaled approxi- 
mately $40,960,000 against $44,680,000 
in the preceding three months, and 
$35,094,000 in the same quarter a year 
ago. 





P. S. Junkin Takes Control 
Fairfield, Ia., “Ledger” 


Paul S. Junkin has obtained control 
of the Fairfield, Ia., Ledger, in a trade 
with Don and William J. McGiffin, the 
publishers since 1917. The latter re- 
ceived Mr. Junkin’s interest in the Fort 
Madison, Ia., Democrat. Mr. Junkin, 
for the last four years has acted as 
receiver of the Perfection Tire Company, 
Fort Madison. 





Montreal “La Patrie” 
Appoints A. N. Sainte-Marie 


Arthur N. Sainte-Marie has become 
national advertising manager of the 
Montreal La Patrie. He has been en- 
gaged in advertising and merchandising 
in Montreal for the last fifteen years. 
Mr. Sainte-Marie was at one time with 
the Montreal Star and more recently - 
he has been with La Presse, of that 
city. 





New Owner Will Continue 
Use of Trade Name 


The Kitchen Overall and Shirt Com- 
pany, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., S pur- 


chased the business of the Peabody 
Sales Corporation, Ltd., Walkerville. 
manufacturer of overalls. The use of 
the name “Peabody” will be continued 
by the new owners. 
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The DAILY MIRROR, New York’s New Picture 
Newspaper in tabloid size, which started publica- 
tion June 24, 1924, was a tremendous success 
from the first day. In circulation and advertising 
patronage it has in less than one month established 
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a record not equalled before in newspaper making. old 
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Starting with a net paid circulation in excess of oo 

100,000 it has grown daily. In advertising patron- trad 

age it has been a one hundred per cent success. that 

Almost daily the MIRROR has carried advertising mad 

to capacity and omitted columns of advertising Tha 

through lack of space. pes 
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The DAILY MIRROR is owned by Mr. George na 

Hearst, son of Mr. William Randolph Hearst. It label 

will have the benefit of the advice and experience give 

of every man of importance in the great Hearst an 

organization, including Mr. Arthur Brisbane, _ 

especially interested in this publication and con- plair 

centrating full attention upon it. Mr. Walter atter 

Howey is managing editor. _ 
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The DAILY MIRROR is bringing results to advertisers and In 

affords an unusual opportunity for profitable advertising at of in 

present rates. who 
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Advertising rate, 15 cents flat per agate line. No yearly con- local 

tracts. Definite insert order and schedules for insertions to the Ing { 

end of 1924 will be accepted at 15 cents flat per agate line for space inal 
used prior to October 1, 1924, and thereafter at 25 cents flat per 

agate line to the end of 1924. “- 
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Consumer Cares More about 
Brands than Geography 


Federal Trade Commission Dismisses “Canada Dry” Geographical 
Name Case 


ty July 1 the Federal Trade 
Commission dismissed its 
complaint. filed early in 1923, 
against Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., alleging practices constitut- 
ing unfair methods of competition 
in interstate commerce. This ac- 
tion by the Commission is one of 
considerable interest to a large 
number of manufacturers, inas- 
much as the case brings up that 
old and always interesting ques- 
tion of the legal status of geo- 
graphical trade-marks. Can a 
manufacturer with a geographical 
trade name continue the use of 
that name after the product is 
made in some other locality, with- 
out misleading the buying public? 
That is really the gist of this 
case. The complaint had to do 
with an alleged attempt on the 
part of an American company to 
mislead the public by the use of 
labels on its product designed to 
give the impression that it was 
an imported article, whereas in 
reality it was of domestic manu- 
facture. Hearings on the com- 
plaint were followed with close 
attention by other American con- 
cerns that manufacture and sell 
in this country products originally 
produced abroad. 

Indirectly the case has also been 
of interest to those manufacturers 
who sell their product through 
bottlers, or other fabricators, who 
locally complete the manufactur- 
ing process and who use the orig- 
inal manufacturer’s trade-mark 
on the completed product. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
dismissed the charge because it 
was found that the courts have 
almost invariably held in similar 
cases where a geographical name 
has been applied to an article, 
that the article sold under such 
name has come to be regarded as 
solely the product of its manufac- 
turer and that the manufacturer 
had a right to continue the use 
of the geographical name even 


though the place of manufacture 
be changed. 

In its complaint the Commis- 
sion set forth that Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., through its sales 
organization, from January, 1922, 
up to some time in June, 1922, 
imported and sold in the United 
States ginger ale manufactured 
by J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd., of To- 
ronto, Canada; that this ginger 
ale was marked “Imported,” and 
that it bore a label upon which 
appeared the words “ ‘Canada 
Dry’ Pale Ginger Ale, J. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, manufacturing chem- 
ists, Toronto, Edmonton, Can- 
ada.” It then went on to declare 
that in June, 1922, the Canada 
Dry company began the manu- 
facture of ginger ale in New 
York, adopting a label which in 
color, design, wording and gen- 
eral appearance simulated that on 
the imported article, with the ex- 
ception that the legend read, 
“‘Canada Dry’ Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York, In Canada J.. J. 
McLaughlin, Ltd., Toronto, Ed- 
monton,” and the word “Im- 
ported” was stricken out. The 
complaint further alleged that 
the company’s sales organization 
thereupon discontinued the sale of 
the imported article and in its 
place sold the domestic-made 
product. 

Finally, following a reorganiza- 
tion of the Canada Dry company, 
it was asserted that slight changes 
were made in the labels including 
the placing of the words “Made 
in the United States” on the label 
and a re-arrangement of the 
phrasing “In Canada J. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ltd. Toronto, Ed- 
monton.” 

The complaint, in conclusion, 
alleged that the use by the Canada 
Dry company of these labels 
simulating that employed by J. J. 
McLaughlin, Ltd., of Canada, was 
designed to deceive the public in 
the United States into believing 
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that it was purchasing an im- 
ported ginger ale and that such 
deception constituted the alleged 
unfair methods of competition. 

The Canada Dry company filed 
answer denying intent to deceive 
and, at the hearings before the 
Commission, held in New York 
and Washington, presented facts 
to. show that the basis of the gin- 
ger ale manufactured by the Mc- 
Laughlin Company in Canada 
and that used by the American 
company is identical. 

The American company pre- 
sented evidence to show that the 
basic element of the ginger ale 
was an extract made by a secret 
process known only to three per- 
sons, members of the J. J. Mc- 
Laughlin organization. In Janu- 
ary, 1922, the Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., was organized in New 
York, as a subsidiary of J. J. 
McLaughlin, Ltd., its purpose be- 
ing to bottle in this country gin- 
ger ale made from the secret 
McLaughlin formula. Henceforth 
this extract, made in Toronto, 
was imported from Canada and 
bottled in New York, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., employing under 
license the labels and trade-mark 
owned by the Canadian producer. 
Using the same extract, the Amer- 
ican ginger ale was identical with 
the Canadian product. 


MANY SIMILAR INSTANCES 


In its brief, the Canada Dry 
company called attention to the 
fact that our markets are filled 
with products of foreign origin 
which are handled in much the 
same way. Perfumes favorably 
known as of French origin, and 
sold in packages clearly indicating 
that source, are imported into the 
United States, where the essence, 
the only thing of value and the 
real inducement for purchase, is 
diluted to usable strength and the 
thus prepared article is sold bear- 
ing the well-known trade-marks 
and labels of the French producer. 
The same is true of face powders 
especially flavored extracts, foods, 
confections and many other ar- 
ticles.’ 

Furthermore, the American com- 
pany claimed that the use of the 
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name “Canada Dry” did not con- 
stitute an_attempt to deceive by 
passing off the beverage as made 
in Canada and imported in its fin- 
ished state into this countr;, in- 
asmuch as “Canada Dry” had be- 
come a firmly established trade 
name in the thirty-four years 
during which the ginger ale has 
been on the market. 

Among the cases cited in sup- 
port of this phase of the com- 
plaint was that of Baglin gs. 
Cusenier Co., an action brought 
by the Carthusian Monks against 
a New York corporation to re- 
strain the latter from infringing 
their trade-mark, “Chartreuse,” 
in connection with a liqueur man- 
ufactured by the Monks. For 
centuries the Carthusian Monks 
made this liqueur in France. In 
1903 the Monks were removed by 
governmental action and _ located 
their factory at Tarrogona, Spain. 
The court held that the word 
“Chartreuse,” of French origin, 
although a geographic name, had 
acquired a secondary significance 
and was entitled to protection. 

Many other similar cases of 
this kind have been decided al- 
most invariably in a similar way. 

As to the right of the owner of 
a formula to assign his formula 
and trade name to another fabri- 
cator, the case of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company ws. the Coca- 
Cola Company was cited in which 
the courts held, in a word, that the 
original manufacturer had the right 
to assign his name in this way. 

The dismissal of this Canada 
Dry case is a victory for trade- 
mark advertising. The purpose 
of such advertising is to make 
the consuming public brand-con- 
scious rather than only commod- 
ity-conscious. All the evidence 
presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission by the respondents 
proves conclusively that at least 
in the case of ginger ales the 
buyer nearly always asks for his 
ale by brand name. The consumer 
has found out which brand of 
ginger ale he prefers. After that 
he specifies its name. He cares 
nothing about where it is made 
or how it is made. All he knows 
is that he likes it. 
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‘“‘The Livest Woman 
in the Hardware Trade’’ 





MR. C. HENRY MASON MRS. K. C. ROBERTS 
C. Henry Mason Agency K. C. Roberts Hdwe. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Mrs. Roberts—Mr. Mason, an advertising 
agent who is interested, as you are, in construc- 
tive selling. 

Mr. Mason—Mrs. Roberts of the Roberts 
Hardware Co., called the livest woman in the 
hardware trade, who proves the value of a woman 
in the hardware store. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mrs. Roberts is 
not ém the store much of the time. Usually she 
is outside in her car selling farmers and their 
wives. Incubators are her specialty. In the past 
three years she has sold over 250 incubators, each 
a personally installed job. 

Mrs. Roberts’ story was told in Hardware Age 

of April 10. After this appeared Mrs. Roberts 
wrote us: “Since this story was broadcasted in 
Hardware Age, letters have been coming in ask- 
ing me so many questions that I sometimes 
wonder whether I am working for the 
Incubator Co. or the Roberts Hardware Co. Such 
magazines as Hardware Age certainly have an 
influence on the retail merchant.” 
There are 6,350 towns and cities in the country. where 
Hardware Age has a big influence upon the hardware mer- 
chants who, like the Roberts Co., have been paid subscribers 
to Hardware Age for many years. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 59 ® Street New York City 
MEMBER A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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The Great Desire of a Public 
Utility 


Public Service Companies Are Striving to Win Public Good-Will 


By P. L. Thomson 


Publicity Manager, Western Electric Company and President, Association of 


National Advertisers 





HAVE just come from the 


annual convention of _ the 
National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation where 8,000 delegates 


gathered at Atlantic City. Ten 
years ago at these conventions the 
principal addresses were made by 
engineers; the primary subjects 
which then interested executives 
were the problems of operation, 
construction and the technical de- 
velopments in equipment. Five 
years ago the keynote of this in- 
dustry’s annual meeting shifted 
from a technical to a commercial 
note and all the leading men of 
the industry were then concerned 
about such problems as the build- 
ing up of their day load, the rates 
for various classes of service, the 
commercial practicability of elec- 
tricity for cooking and heating, the 
satisfactory merchandising of elec- 
trical household appliances, and the 
like. These were the subjects that 
drew the largest crowds to the 
meetings. 

In 1924 what is the important 
word? Public Relations. And for 
this topic, in arranging their pro- 
gram, they picked the leaders of 
thought in every field of activity 
that can possibly be utilized to the 
end of building a greater recogni- 
tion of the place of the electric 
light and power company in the 
welfare of the individual, the State 
and the nation. No less than forty- 
two addresses were delivered dur- 
ing the course of that week’s 
convention at Atlantic City on 
various aspects of the general topic. 

Outside of the utilities them- 
selves the contagion, if I may call 
it such, has spread to the manu- 
facturers vitally interested in the 
service of these utilities, many of 


An address before the Public Utility 
Departmental at the London Convention 
: ~  eraeene Advertising Clubs of 

e World, 





which have devoted large sums of 
money in our principal magazines 
to telling in disinterested fashion 
the story of the utilities and to 
commending on the part of the 
public and voters a fair deal to- 
ward those organizations. It has 
spread too to some of our great 
financial houses which have advo- 
cated in many advertisements 
reasonable franchises and_ the 
desirability of the public investing 
in the securities of public utility 
companies. Undoubtedly this ad- 
vertising has contributed in no 
small measure to the tremendous 
popularity of this class of securi- 
ties in the States during the past 
two years. 

But that is not all. Here is a 
great insurance company that takes 
space in our national magazines to 
tell with pride of the millions of 
its policyholders’ money which 
have been invested in public 
utility securities, and another great 
insurance company whose president 
writes a letter to the 21,000,000 
policyholders to this effect: 
“Our company’ has invested 
hundreds of millions of your pre- 
miums in the stocks and bonds of 
the public service organizations of 
this country. You are, by virtue 
of these investments, partners in 
these companies, and as such you 
are interested in their welfare. 
See to it that no self-seeking 
political agitator is enabled to stir 
up unfairly a prejudice against 
these utilities in your own com- 
munity because their welfare is the 
welfare of your community, and 
you as a partner in the business 
aren’t going to stand for anybody 
tampering with your property.” 

Thus, throughout the length and 
breadth of our land the utility 
story is being told. Our Ameri- 
can operators know, of course, 
that good service is the first 
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essential of all right public feel- 
ing toward them but they have 
learned that good service in itself 
isn’t enough. Customers have to 
be reminded that it is good and 
reminded again and again. There 
is no short cut to an enduring re- 
lationship of good-will between 
any house and its customers. It 
is keeping everlastingly at it that 
counts. In this field of utilities 
we are not talking so much as we 
used to about advertising cam- 
paigns because you can no more 
have an advertising campaign than 
a breathing campaign. You don’t 
breathe for an hour and then stop 
for a couple of hours. It is the 
day-in and day-out contact that 
counts, and the public service com- 
pany that utilizes all of its con- 
tacts to the utmost is very apt to 
enjoy the best standing with its 
constituency. 


Adopts Registerable Trade 
Names for All Products 


“We are making a practice of regis- 
tering all trade names which can be 
registered and of trying to adopt 
names for new appliances or devices 
which are registerable,” S. B. King, 
advertising manager of the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, Chicago, informs 
Printers’ INK. The company has made 
application for registration of the 
trade-mark “Wafer” which it has used 
for some time on air compressor 
valves. 

In keepin with the company’s 
policy, the following names have been 
registered: Turbinair — air turbine 
operated portable hoists and coal-mining 
machinery; Cyclone—an air lift pump- 
ing separating tank: Rotator—com- 
pressed air hammer drill; Lite-Weight 
and Hy-Speed—rock drills; Tipturn— 
tilting swivel base truck used with coal- 
mining machines made by the company, 
and Sullivan — distinguishing various 
types of mining machinery, air com- 
pressors and other products. 


Star Roses Account for 
Irvin F. Paschall 


The advertising account of the Con- 
ard & Jones Company, West Grove, 
Pa., growe1 of Star roses, has been 
placed with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. General 
and class magazines will be used. 


Joins Toronto “Globe” 


Haviland H. Nash has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Toronto Globe. He 
was formerly with the London, Ont., 
Free Press and the Winnipeg Tribune. 
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Sunkist Extractors En- 
large Sales Outlet 


HROUGH the sale of Sun- 

kist electric fruit juice extrac- 
tors it is estimated that an outlet 
has been developed which will 
take care of the sale of 2,500 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons an- 
nually. This electric extractor 
was first placed before the soda 
fountain trade in 1921 and its sales 
that year amounted to 600 ma- 
chines. The following year, ac- 
cording to “The Sunkist Courier,” 
with production and sales handled 
entirely by the exchange under 
the name of the Sunkist Extractor, 
and at a reduced price, 5,262 were 
sold. During 1923 the sales were 
7,001 and for 1924, to date they 
total 5,565. 

At the present time, therefore, 
18,000 extractors are in operation 
and a total distribution of 20,000 
is expected by the end of the 
present season. These machines, it 
is anticipated, will use approxi- 
mately one box of fruit each week. 
Through the year this will amount 
to 1,000,000 boxes or 2,500 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons com- 
bined. This new demand, it is 
stated will yield 200,000,000 drinks, 
which at ten cents a drink means 
a volume of business of $20,000,- 
000 represented in this new de- 
mand. 

The exchange maintains a dealer 
service department to instruct 
dealers in the proper making and 
serving of these drinks. The 
most difficult problem it has is to 
educate dealers to make a stand- 
ardized drink so that consumers 
may be assured of a good orange- 
ade or lemonade when patronizing 
soda fountains using the Sunkist 
Extractor. 


Texas Weekly Newspapers 
Plan Advertising Bureau 


Four hundred or more weekly news- 
papers of Texas have raised an organi- 
zation fund of $2,500 for the purpose 
of establishing a joint advertising bu- 
reau with offices in Chicago and New 
York. This bureau, according to pres- 
ent plans. will be operated under a 
plan similar _to that adopted by the 
Texas Daily Press League, which scrves 
daily newspapers. 
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Marketing a New 
Model in Face of Strong 
Dealer Opposition 





(Continued from page 6) | 
question. They came to us with 
suggestions that we dump the old 
models on foreign markets as one 
means of helping them out. That 
was out of the question, too. Let 
me say right here that the world 
is too small today for dumping 
abroad with any success. The time 
of unloading obsolete merchandise 
in foreign countries has, in my 
opinion, passed forever. 

“While we refused flatly to take 
back the old models we realized 
that we did owe it to the dealer 
to make it as easy as possible for 
him to sell his existing stocks be- 
fore May 1. So we said to deal- 
ers, ‘Make an inventory of your 
present stocks of Eversharps. 
Send that inventory to us and we 
will allow you a rebate of 20 per 
cent, this rebate to apply against 
your order for a stock of the new, 
perfected Eversharps, the new 
order to be equivalent to the 
stock shown on your inventory.’ 
Analyze that and you will see that 
a dealer could at once cut his 
price 20 per cent on all stock on 
hand, move it out of the store 
quickly and not sacrifice a penny 
of his expected profits.” 

Anyone can picture what went 
on in the dealer’s mind. He saw 
nothing but storm clouds around 
him. His present stock was being 
rendered obsolete. Within a few 
months it would be unsalable, yet 
he wanted to be all prepared to 
get in on the new Eversharp busi- 
ness which the advertising would 
bring him. The cards were 
stacked against him and he wanted 
to quit instead of fight. Dealer 
apathy is more than a trite ex- 
pression. That part of manage- 
ment which is engaged in selling 
merchandise knows that it is a 
real, actual and stubborn condition 
to be encountered every working 
day of the calendar. The Wahl 
Company knew from the start that 
if it was to start dealers working 
to clean out their old stocks it 
Woul! figuratively have to build 
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bonfires under them. A big ad- 
vertising campaign in colors was 
scheduled to break during the first 
week in May. Four months re- 
mained in which to get distribution 
for the new product and the mar- 
ket was pretty well saturated with 
the old, yet back of it all as a 
propelling force was the realiza- 
tion that most of the money to be 
spent on advertising and dealer 
helps would be wasted unless the 
new product had a practically 
complete distribution. Advertis- 
ing to consumers when dealers 
are not stocked to take care of 
demand is like broadcasting when 
no one has a receiving set. 

“We like this business,” com- 
plained a Pittsburgh buyer to a 
Wahl representative one day. “We 
have built up a splendid profitable 
trade and now you come along 
and threaten it with absolute ruin 
by refusing to take back these old 
models.” Somehow he appeared 
to. forget that he could cut his 
prices 20 per cent without cutting 
down his profits. “What? Sell 
my class of trade an obsolete me- 
chanical pencil!” exploded another 
dealer. “Not in 1,000,000 years. 
No manufacturer is going to cram 
merchandise down my throat.” 


THEY KICKED, THEN BUCKLED DOWN 
TO SELL 


“Complaints of this kind just 
about swamped us,” commented 
Mr. Frost. “Dealers could see 
only an uncompromising company 
forcing them into something di- 
rectly opposed to decent business 
praciice. They threatened. Said 
they would rather lose an arm 
than continue business relations 
with a manufacturer who would 
not exchange old models for a new 
on an even basis. Told us they 
were through forever. Few of them 
would grant that there was more 
than one side to the question and 
for a time our salesmen led dogs’ 
lives. In spite of all the tumult 
and shouting the inventories that 
we had asked for began to come in 
to get the 20 per cent rebate, and 
of course some orders trickled 
across my desk at the same time. 
There was no possible way of 
checking the inventories and there 
wasn’t time. We had enough 
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confidence in our dealers to take 
them at their face value and to 
give the rebates freely as we had 
promised. 

“As soon as the thought sunk 
home that some real superheated 
selling was all that was necessary 
dealers began to pick up momen- 
tum. They cut their prices, some 
of them dipping way under the 
20 per cent mark suggested by 
us. Some of them (not many 
however) took off as much as 
60 and 75 per cent to speed up 
the job. It froze up the demand 
for competitive pencils, they told 
us, but we figured that we ought 
not to be held responsible for that 
so long as competitors were free 
to meet our price cuts. The net 
of it all was that dealers on their 
returns to us showed inventories 
aggregating about 1,500,000 Ever- 
sharps. They sold most of 
these without taking less than 
the regular normal profit. New 
stocks were ordered, and when 
early in May our advertising broke 
we and our dealers were ready 
and waiting for it. By the middle 
of this year we were 80 per cent 
ahead of the first six months of 
1923.” 


DEALERS’ EFFORT INCREASED 


A canvass of dealers handling 
Eversharps made during that first 
week in May would undoubtedly 
have found them in a rather re- 
sentful frame of mind—pretty well 
out of the woods but still smart- 
ing under what they conceived to 
be rough handling. However the 
word “Finis” to the chapter en- 
titled “Putting the New Eversharp 
Across” could not yet be written. 
The Wahl dealers had been an- 
tagonized temporarily for the sole 
purpose of stirring them up to 
unusual selling effort. Everyone 
knows that an athlete will work 
harder for victory if he “gets his 
fighting blood up.” Everyone 
knows that a salesman will sell 
more when something gets under 
his skin and he sets out grimly 
determined to show the home of- 
fice crowd the real stuff that is 
in him. It is not handling the 
truth recklessly to say that dealers 
never made a stiffer fight to sell 
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Eversharps than in the first four 
months of 1924 when they felt that 
The Wahl Company was stepping 
on their toes. 

Soon after the first of May the 
company went to its dealers with 
the announcement that if there 
were any old models still in stock 
these could be returned for the 
uew improved models on an even 
exchange basis. This was the lone 
detail of the marketing plan 
which could not be told to dealers 
at the beginning. It quieted the 
fear of every dealer that he might 
be caught with out-of-date stock 
and knocked the last prop out 
from under his antagonism. A 
dealer might have moved heaven 
and earth to sell his Eversharp 
stock before May 1 only to find 
that he had a gross of varying 
types still on his counter. Should he 
write them off as dead loss? Be- 
fore it became necessary to an- 
swer that dolorous question The 
Wahl Company exchanged the old 
pencils for new Eversharps. Or 
suppose the dealer was sufficiently 
stocked with new improved Ever- 
sharps. He was offered Wahl 
pens for the old pencils. In this 
way the company got new outlets 
for its line of pens which has 
never enjoyed the wide distri- 
bution of the Eversharp pencil. 
Dealer dissatisfaction quickly ap- 
proached the irreducible minimum. 

What is it likely to cost a manu- 
facturer to introduce a new model 
which replaces an existing item? 
No one can say with absolute 
certainty, but the experience of a 
number of manufacturers shows 
that the cost is likely to eat a big 
hole in a year’s profits. The Wahl 
Company paid for the marketing 
of the perfected Eversharp with 
the excess sales that came from 
planning the job and sticking to 
the plan, according to Mr. Frost. 
“Increased sales were sufficient,” 
he says, “to offset the 20 per cent 
rebates we allowed and to cover 
the cost of rebuilding the old 
models which were turned back to 
us. The new model was mar- 
keted economically because it paid 
its own way. If we had gone 
to dealers at the outset and had 
agreed to take back their old 
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stocks and give them new 
models, we would have had 2,500,- 
000 old Eversharps to worry 
about now. Besides this the in- 
troduction of the new product 
would have been a tame affair. 
No one would have got a kick 
out of it. Dealers, at least, would 
have taken it as a matter of 
course. It is an unquestioned fact 
that there has never been a time 
when both the public and dealers 
were so conscious of the Ever- 
sharp name as now. Dealers have 
never been back of us so solidly 
and they never have sold us to the 
public so intensively. That is why 
I say that if I had to do it all 
over again there would be no 
major changes in our plan.” 

The position that The Wahl 
Company took in marketing the 
perfected Eversharp can hardly 
be characterized as over-arbitrary 
when looked at from more than 
a single angle. When a company 
has advertised its product over a 
period of years, building prestige 
for a quality product and making 
it salable, the company does ac- 
quire, it is well established, a con- 
tinuing interest in the product 
even after it has left its hands. 
The alert dealer recognizes this 
and-is willing to place his con- 
fidence in the manufacturer, who 
keeps competition trailing by ad- 
vertising and bringing out mer- 
chandise which can be sold with a 
minimum of effort. In most 
highly competitive fields the lead- 
ers are those companies that are 
thinking more of selling goods 
than of sugar-coating policies so 
that dealers will swallow them. 
Mr. Frost is frank about admitting 
that he believes in loading up 
dealers. He believes that it is good 
for most of them for the reason 
that it forces them to use and 
develop their selling ingenuity. 

“T believe in digging a deep hole 
for the dealer and then throwing 
him a rope. Let him use the rope 
to climb out and he is a better 
merchant. Most dealers buy to 
the limit of their ability when 
they place an order. They are as 
likely as not to buy without any 
regard for the ability of the prod- 
uct to turn over and make money 
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for them. The manufacturer with 
a good product well advertised is 
doing the dealer a service when he 
loads him up to the point where he 
cannot buy competing products 
which will not move off his 
shelves quickly. If we did not 
load up our dealers some com- 
petitor would, and with products 
like the Eversharp pencil and the 
Wahl pen we feel thoroughly justi- 
fied in stocking a dealer to his 
limit. The more complete a dealer’s 
stocks the bigger effort he will 
make to sell them, provided he is 
given reasonable help by the 
manufacturer. When dealers show 
that they need bonfires under 
them, by all means build them 
whether the fires are called high- 
pressure tactics, mailed-fist selling 
or what not.” 


Picard-Sohn, Inc., New Adver- 
tising Business 


Richard A. Picard has become asso- 
ciated with Monte W. Sohn in the 
formation of an advertising business 
at New York under the name of Picard- 
Sohn, Inc. 

Mr. Picard recently has been sales 
and advertising director of the Metal 
Stamping Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., maker of the Lyon bumper. For 
the last two years Mr. Sohn has con- 
ducted an automotive advertising ser- 
vice business under his own name at 
New York. 

The new agency will direct the ad- 
vertising of the following accounts: 
The Durham Company and the 
J. C. McAdams Company, both of New 
York; Forest Electric Company, New- 
ark; The Benzer Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, and the Metal Stamping Company. 


Third-Class Mail Gets 
C. O. D. Privilege 


The provisions of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations governing insurance and 
collect-on-delivery services applicable to 
domestic fourth-class or parcel-post mail, 
have been extended to cover third-class 
domestic mail which is insured or sent 
collect-on-delivery. Under this new 
ruling, third-class “— may be sent 
as insured or C, O. D. mail. 


¢‘All Sports Magazine” 
Appoints Michael Altschuler 


All Sports Magazine, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Michael Altschuler, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its Eastern 
representative. An increase in the size 
of this publication is planned starting 


; with the September issue. 





A British Conception of a Sales 
Manager 


The Strength and Weaknesses of Sales Managers as Seen through 
British Eyes 


By Francis R. Jones 


General Manager, C. & A. Modes, London 


HE sales manager who is suc- 
cessful and respected must be 
the soul of honor. 

He will quote a fixed price to 
customers and will not vary it by 
a farthing. And at the same time 
he will pay a fixed scale of re- 
muneration to his salesmen, never 
grudging them the utmost that 
they can earn under the scale 
which he has laid down for them. 

He will never imitate the evil 
practices of those second-rate 
manufacturers who are always 
trying to cut piece-rates when 
their best workmen earn more 
than they think a workman ought 
to earn. 


The wise sales manager, having 
fixed his rates of commission, will 


pay them cheerfully, however 
large the weekly or monthly check 
may be in any individual case. 
Thus he will gain the full confi- 
dence of his salesmen—confidence 
without which they will never do 
their utmost for him. They will 
value him as an honest man and 
a good comrade, and they will 
give him of their best. 

Next in order comes knowledge. 
The good sales manager must 
know his subject inside out. He 
must know all about the goods 
that he is selling. He must know 
as much as possible about the 
different territories to which he 
assigns representatives. Further, 
he must have had a thorough 
practical experience of selling. 
The sales manager who has never 
been out on the road himself can- 
not understand and sympathize 
with the daily troubles and trials 


From an address before joint meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Division of the 
American Management Association and 
the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at the London Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
World. 


_ guide and friend. 
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of his men, nor can he give them 
the practical help and encourage- 
ment which they need. But the 
sales manager who has himself 
been a hard-working and harassed 
salesman may be an _ invaluable 
In his daily 
letters to the salesmen he can 
give many useful little hints 
which may make all the difference 
between -success and failure. In 
his conferences, at suitable inter- 
vals, he can give the men the 
benefit of his experience and offer 
genial criticism which they will 
accept. 

Further, I would insist that the 
sales manager should have the 
confidence of his managing direc- 
tor and his board and should be 
in close contact with the other 
heads of departments and under- 
stand their problems. Particularly 
is it desirable that he should, have 
a close understanding with the 
advertising department. It is im- 
portant indeed that not only the 
sales manager but also the sales- 
men should be taken into the 
confidence of the advertising 
manager and have an opportunity 
of discussing the schemes that are 
being projected. When sales 
manager and advertising manager 
work independently there is trouble 
ahead for both and for their firm. 

Lastly, the ideal sales manager 
should be a man of vision, full of 
ideas, abounding in suggestions 
for the future as well as for the 
immediate present. But let him, 
above all, remember that he is 
human, that six good days’ work 
a week is enough for anyone, and 
that the man who gives his whole 
waking life to the one idea of 
business will soon wear himself 
out and become stale, useless and 
unprofitable. 

So much for the strong points 
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in the good sales manager. Let 
me now touch on some of the 
weaknesses which characterize the 
poor sales. manager and make his 
most strenuous efforts too often 
vain. 

Remember particularly that a 
sales manager is a man working 
among men. If his power of sym- 
pathy be small, or if he fails to 
exercise his imagination, he can- 
not liope to succeed. There is no 
business Organization just like a 
sales organization, there is no 
executive position which requires 
so much tact and understanding 
as that of sales manager; the 
salesman himself occupies a 
unique position, and, as you all 
know, is very often a man who 
needs careful understanding. He 
has to combine in one personality 
the power to take the initiative 
and the willingness to follow in- 
structions. He must be a man 
upon whom the sales manager 
may rely, sure to follow instruc- 
tions where they are issued, and 
to do the wise thing when he is 
called upon to act alone. Sales 
managers who leave their men at 
a loose end, and sales managers 
who do not leave them sufficiently 
alone, are both bound to be fail- 
ures. Tact is the supreme qual- 
ity, and lack of tact in managing 
men the most serious fault, in any 
sales manager. 


FAIRNESS NECESSARY 


The sales manager who, for 
whatever reason, attempts to in- 
crease his sales by methods which 
will not bear the strictest scrutiny, 
is a bad sales manager, and an 
enemy to all the world. There 
have been men holding this im- 
portant position who have asked 
their representatives to put 
through deals, or to make offers 
which will not bear broad day- 
light. Sooner or later, where such 
methods have been suggested, the 
best of the men will leave the 
organization. Every sales man- 
ager must scrutinize his instruc- 
tions to see that no man of honor 
can find objection in them. He 
will be a failure if he asks his 
men to undertake work which, in 
his own days on the road, he 
woul not have cared to do. 
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You will find that almost all 
of the faults on the black list, as 
I enumerate. them, really turn 
upon this one matter. No sales 
manager, for example, will build 
and keep a successful sales force 
if he does not deal with his men’s 
remuneration in strict fairness. 
If he is constantly changing about 
from scale to scale, or if he jibs 
at paying large commissions 
when, according to the scale laid 
down, his men have earned them, 
he will lose their confidence at 
once. It is treatment which, had 
he been-on the road himself, he 
would never have endured. Ask 
him, and he will tell you so. 

There is another type of man, 
the egotist, whose failure as a 
sales manager is often a puzzle to 
himself. He loves to hear him- 
self talking, he overloads his 
typist with long unpardonable 
daily letters to salesmen, which, 
on analysis, prove to be nothing 
more than preachings and pom- 
pous hot air. There is nothing 
easier than to talk hot air about 
salesmanship, and there is nothing 
so likely to kill the spirit of 
honest salesmen. If our egotist 
would only stop and think like 
other men, if for a moment he 
would only put himself in the 
placé of the man who receives his 
outpourings, he would blush for 
the foolish figure he was cutting. 
But it is the egotist’s misfortune 
to be incapable of getting into 
other men’s shoes, and if he could, 
alas! he cannot blush. 

Then there is the crank—the 
man who attempts to organize 
crazy competitions among his 
men, or insists too often upon 
showy demonstration sales, giving 
his men the credit of being noth- 
ing more than school boys. He 
also is sometimes guilty of un- 
necessary correspondence. He 
writes what is called “ginger,” 
sometimes without stopping to 
think whether ginger is the medi- 
cine required, or, indeed, whether 
any medicine is required at all. 
He will probably be a stickler for 
just that detail which is petty and 
irritating. He will pin his faith 
to some ingenious method or 
other, the fruit of his own bright 
fancy, and revenge his disap- 
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Do We Hear Further 
Objection? 


pointment, when sales do not ac- 
crue as he expected, upon the 
unfortunate exponents of his 
methods. His chief faults, if 
we must find names for them, 
are impatience and lack of pro- 
portion. 

I hope I may be forgiven for 
these last three enemies of sales 
managers, which I am about to 
name. I hope I do not lay my- 
self open to the charge of tactless- 
ness, lack of imagination, or poor 
appreciation, by bringing them in- 
to the light of criticism. Business 
is a jealous mistress and cannot 
bear to be slighted. You will 
smile when I mention them per- 
haps. 

The last three weaknesses of 
sales managers are golf, whisky, 
and the armchair; in themselves, 
I hasten to add, all excellent 
things. 

Sales management is not a soft 
job, it demands the best of a 
man’s mind. Armchair direction 
is a questionable success in any 
department, it is fatal to the sales 
department. If the sales manager 
is not alive and active, he cannot 
do his work well. He must be 
keen, believing in his firm and 
their products, anxious to see his 
men beat their own sales records, 
eager to improve the goods that 
he sells, the advertisements that 
announce them, and the business 
that makes them. If his golf 
sidetracks his enthusiasm he must 
come to terms one way or the 
other. He cannot think on the 
links; he may muffle his con- 
science by pretending that he 
can, but the very fact that his 
conscience is active shows that 
he cannot. My attacks are not 
addressed to golf or to whisky, 
but to the man who does not 
know where the line is drawn. 
And perhaps, after all, the arm- 
chair, as a symbol, will best repre- 
sent what I mean. I have said it 
once, but may be forgiven for re- 
peating, that sales management is 
not a soft job, it demands the 
best of a man’s mind; and if a 
man has a growing’ affection for 
the armchair, or for armchair 
methods, let him look about for a 
company to direct. Sales man- 
agers-are made of other stuff. 
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New York, July 11, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I have just read your July 10 issue, 
and noticed a letter on page 114 


-from J. E. Baird, of the General \otors 


Truck Company. Your footnote said “Do 
we hear an argument against ‘busses’?” 
In answer, I give below my argument 
against it. 

The simplest way I can state it is 
“Let the dictionary tell the story.” Here 
are the definitions of the two words: 

Bus—an abbreviation of the word 
omnibus. 

Buss—A kiss; a rude or playful 
kiss; a smack. Buss—To kiss, espe- 
cially to kiss rudely, Buss—A 
strong, small vessel with two masts 
and two cabins—used in the her- 
ring fishery. 

Now, the spelling “bus” means just 
what it says. It means a large vehicle 
for carrying passengers uncomfortably 
—the subway’s only rival. 

No doubt girls have been kissed, 
tudely and playfully, on the upper seats 
of buses, especially after dark. No 
doubt they have smacked the bussers. 
Pedestrians have been rudely smacked 
by the buses themselves, but neither of 
the aforesaid facts should be advertised 
or = any more than necessary. 
And I never saw a bus with two masts 
and two cabins that had been used in 
the herring fisheries. I have been in 
buses where passengers’ breaths smelled 
of the product of the herring fisheries, 
but such is the case on only a small 
minority of lines. 

Therefore, if a bus—an honest, de- 
cent, self-respecting bus—should have 
nothing to do with the things mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, why tack 
onto it a name which means those 
things. I move you, sir, that the name 
be spelled: Buses. 

Joun F. Saunpers. 


HE vote is even. Mr. Baird 

cited the dictionary. Mr. 
Saunders cites the dictionary. 
What dictionaries? Neither re- 
ports. Do we _ hear further 
objections to Mr. Baird’s propo- 
sal for standardizing the plural of 
“bus” as “busses”?—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Forms W. H. Day Company 


W. H. Day, for thirteen years sales 
manager of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation, Cudahy, Wis., 
has organized the W. H. Day Company 
at Milwaukee to handle automotive spe- 
cialties, particularly those sold by Ford 
dealers. 


Becomes “Music Trade News” 


Sheet Music Trade News, New York, 
has changed its name to Music Trade 
News, effective with the July issue. 
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the two hundred 
thousandth 
telephone 


A few days ago the number of telephones 
being used in Detroit reached the 200,000 


mark... . 


Building permits for the first six months 
of 1924 amounted to $87,195,800, which is 
an increase of $22,136,000 or 33 1/3% 
over the similar period of 1923. 


These are factors that help to tell the 
world about Detroit’s uninterrupted growth 
and expansion . . . the broadening out of a 
great city that continues unabated regard- 
less of “conditions.” 


And in this huge market, one morning 
newspaper, The Detroit Free Press, enables 
the advertiser to secure a coverage that 
provides every assurance of the greatest 
possible returns for dollars invested in ad- 
vertising lineage. 


TheDetroit Free Press 


“Michigan’s Greatest Newspaper” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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As General Dawes Might Put I: 


“Hell’n Maria! 


Let’s get more Common Sense 
in Advertising!” 

The General grips the admiration of the 

multitude—and even the fearsome respect of 

the “classes”—because he knows and takes 


the short cut to the Core. 


He distinguishes between “essentials” and 





“trimmings.” He’s no Apostle of Swank. 


* * 


_ HIS Advertising Agency 
preaches and practices 
common sense inadvertising. 


It believes that common 
sense is the essential thing, 
but that C. S. can be pre- 
sented in new, interesting 
and convincing fashion. 


Our methods are simple, 
but thorough. 


No advertising campaign is 
undertaken until the sell- 
ing plan is right — made 
right if necessary. 


No advertising is recom- 
mended until thorough in- 
vestigation of the possible 
markets is made — their 
whereabouts, size, person- 
nel, and the appeal that will 
rivet their attention and in- 
terest. 


Until that is done—and well 
done — advertising recom- 


* * 


mendations are just so 
many phantom ships on un- 
charted seas. 
But— 
On the foundation of known 
facts, we build selling and 
advertising plans that for 
sheer effectiveness usually 
surprise our customers, and 
sometimes ourselves. 
Some young business or- 
ganizations have started 
their advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns along the 
wrong road. 
Some older ones — estab- 
lished, solid and substantial 
—may find a new outside 
viewpoint stimulating. 

» + * a 


May we present to you, 
without obligation on your 
part, the details of our 
methods and of our service? 


BISSELL & LAND, Inc. 


An Advertising Agency 


337 SECOND AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH 
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London Convention | ‘jarapararararurarararararararanan 
es Sidelights 
he ~ 
(Continued from page 20) “kdaw 
=P . b h | Sh 
ciation of National Advertisers, Pi wR 
can be taken as evidence. AEE: 
After giving a geographical de- Sic! ee 
scription of the United States, ce . 
after telling of its purchasing 
power and after proving the re- 
> ceptiveness of the market he gave 
d this advice: 
i “Every manufacturer or pro- 
ducer who would enter the Amer- 
) ican market should be content to 
walk, even to crawl, before he 
attempts to run. That is to say, | 66 99 
the territory in America is so 
| wide that any attempt to cover it 
all at one time is difficult. Not 
only are distances between market 
centres great, but the people in 
the various sections. differ in 
their habits and prejudices. “Tounal of ae Wana 
“The would-be adventurer in of the Wor 
) the United a should be ~ f 1 
tent to try out his product at first 
ina — way. He should take UCCESS 0 lows 
a half dozen representative cities, 1 if: i 
such _ Philadelphia, Detroit, inevitably when 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Los An- : 
| geles and a few P the smaller the personality of 
3 towns, get good distribution and | ¢¢ 2 bs 
aa salesmen on the ground to PuncH 1S linked 
back up his other efforts, and then . 
judge by the —— whether his u with the adver- 
article is acceptable and his sales Hs : 
eee laid out.” tising of High-class 
Mr. right did not attempt, : " 
—— to outline any sales and Goods and Service 3 
istribution plan. “Each article,” 4 
he said, “has a technique of its but to ensure this 
own and plans which in England 
and other countries have proved success 
_ pw ay mes prob- 
ably, with but little alteration, be F ° 
suitable for the United States. Advance Booking 
a e . 
The Protector of the | & always essential 
Public 
—— Rates and particulars of space 
‘6A DVERTISING is a protec- available from 
. tor of the public,” Sir 
Herbert Morgan, K. B. E., who MARION JEAN LYON 
is associated with Lord Lever- | Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
hulme, declared in an address be- 10, Bouverie Street, 
fore a General Session of the 
a convention on the afternoon of : 
7 pepe a pape eneee 


“The proposition that advertis- 
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ing protects the public and pro- 
tects it all the time is not difficult 
to establish, notwithstanding that 
the arguments which support it 
are somewhat complicated,” Sir 
Herbert said. “The matter might 
be best presented,” he continued, 
“in an argumentative form: (a) 
only guaranteed goods can be 
successfully advertised; (b) this 
article is successfully advertised ; 
(c) therefore it is guaranteed. 
Or the argument might be put 
round the other way; (a) guar- 
anteed goods can be successfully 
advertised; (b) these are guaran- 
teed goods; (c) therefore, they 
can be successfully advertised. 

“Tt is generally recognized 
among all sound men of business 
that advertising can be properly 
employed only for articles that are 
offered to the public under a defi- 
nite brand and a distinctive name. 

“Behind this definite brand and 
distinctive name there must be 
quality and value. The moment an 
article has been identified by 
being named, or branded, or trade- 
marked, it must tell its own story. 

“The public will buy when they 
are convinced or persuaded by the 
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advertiser that it is genuine, but 
they will not continue to buy it, 
unless in every sense of the word 
the article justifies the statements 
of.the advertiser and proves the 
truth of his claims. This fact js 
always paramount in the minds 
of sound men of business when- 
ever they are about to launch a 
new article on the market. They 
realize that when an article js 
identified by name its virtues en- 
hance its reputation while its 
demerits detract from it. 

“Advertising is a challenge of 
comparisons. It challenges a com- 
parison of value as well as of 
quality.” 


Living Costs Not a 
Wage Index 


66 HE business man who knows 

anything about economics 
knows perfectly well that you 
might as well settle wages on the 
basis of the betting odds or the 
birth rate as on the basis of the 
cost of living,’ Sir Ernest Benn, 
of Benn Brothers, Limited, of 
London, declared in an address 








BROADSIDES 
& FOLDERS 


OUR direct mailadvertising, because 

of its very nature, is subject to close 
scrutiny. { This is an advantage only if 
your printed matter has been carefully 
planned and carried out. & A broadside or 
folder is a reflection of your personality, 


business methods, and product. 


It may 


be the final argument that closes the sale. 


(@ That alone makes it 


important enough to 
be printed carefully. 
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— traveling public is 
responding in a very 
gratifying way to the 
Baltimore & Ohio adver- 
tising. The keynote ap- 
peal is the “human” side 
of a great railroad organ- 
ization. 

This Agency prepares 
and places the newspaper 
campaigns throughout 
the entire Eastern district. 


Established 1900 


The RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Charles H. Eyles, President 
Lee E. Hood, Vice-President C. C. Shoemaker, Treasurer + 


Member : cAmerican cAssociation of cAdvertising cAgencies 
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before a meeting of business-paper 
publishers. 

“The two things,” he continued, 
“have absolutely nothing whatever 
to do with one another. Wages 
come out of production and out 
of nothing else. The cost of liv- 
ing is a degrading measure by 
which to regulate them. 

“The example of Austria is 
sufficient to show the folly of 
the index-figure fetish. There, as 
you will remember, the unskilled 
laborer tasted all the joys of a 
wage which at the pre-war rate of 
exchange was the equivalent of 
£75,000 a week, and found himself 
worse off in the end. The folly 
of the whole business is evident 
if one only remembers that a wage 
has to be paid before the article 
is sold, and that involves a lapse 
of time. 

“Tt does not matter whether it 
is a day, a month, or a year, but 
that interval involves the payment 
of interest to somebody. It does 
not matter whether it is a private 
individual, or.a bank or a State; 
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and therefore the extra pound 
paid in wages has something more 
than a pound added because every 
rise of wage without a correspond- 
ing improvement in production 
means a larger rise in the cost of 
living. The more, therefore, that 
one applies this idiotic measure 
of the cost-of-living index, greater 
becomes the disparity between the 
rate of wages and the cost of liy- 
ing. An index figure is neither a 
good reason for raising a wage 
nor for lowering it.” 


Agencies Join Hands 
in Research Work 


AOVEstiINne agencies are 
joining hands in making re- 
search studies, according to an 
address made by Newcomb Cleve- 
land, of The Erickson Company, 
New York, on the work and 
Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies before a joint meeting 
of British and American adver- 











STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs,and Su- 


ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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Yield * 


to the selfish interest of your 
own greater happiness in 
dealing with us. Hearken 


to your good judgment that 
prompts you to try us. Re- 
flect on the significance of 
our marvelous growth. It 
is not the result of accident. 
It is the result of consistent 
giving of a superior satisfac 
tion. Send that job in today. 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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A Jury of Stalwart Minds 


By James Watten 


To unlock the average mind use a pic- 

torial key. In substance this is the 

opinion of the thinkers ofall times. The 

persuasive power of pictures was defined 

Look for this PY Samuel Coleridge when he said, ‘a 

Emblem picture is an intermediate something 

between a thought and a thing.” ‘‘A room hung 

with pictures is a room hung with thoughts,”’ 

remarked Sir Joshua Reynolds to one of the lovely 
women who sat before his easel. 


So all down the thoughtful pages of literature 
are eloquent tributes to the influential art of 
illustration. Today, more and better pictures are 
circulated than ever before. 


The craft of photo-engraving has givena 
billion wings to illustration. It has made every 
periodical a packet art gallery. 


Advertisers have long since joined the jury of 
stalwart minds who know that ‘‘Your Story in 
Picture Leaves Nothing Untold.’’ The picture is 
the pry that opens the purse of the buying public. 


‘The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere,’’ a booklet 
full of entertainment and education may be had 
from your photo-engraver or direct from the offices 
of the great trade association. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATION®O 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 663 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 
Copyright 1924, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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tising agencies at the convention. 

These. co-operative research 
studies are being made in several 
fields of marketing. They call for 
the gathering together of statistics 
and special trade information of 
4 non-competitive character. 

The widespread use of a stand- 
ard publishers’ rate card that was 
devised by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies was 
especially commented on by Mr. 
Cleveland. On this accomplish- 
ment of the association, he said: 

“When the association was 
formed, publishers’ rate schedules 
were in chaotic condition—no two 
alike—resulting in enormous waste 
of time. The association devised 
the standard rate card now in 
general use by the publishers of 
the United States and Canada, and 
also followed to some extent in 
South America, Mexico, the Ha- 
waiian Islands and China. A 
standard rate card in the Japanese 
language is on file at the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters.” 


The Development of In- 
dustrial Movies 


T= qualities and the uses of 
industrial motion pictures, as 
seen through the eyes of a user, 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, of Middletown, were re- 
lated by Bennett Chapple, pub- 
licity director of that company, 
in an address before a meeting 
of the Screen Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

“Motion pictures,” Mr. Chapple 
said, “have two important func- 
tions —education and _ entertain- 
ment. The industrial motion pic- 
tures must combine both of 
these. There was a time when 
manufacturers thought they had 
to introduce every industrial film 
with some sort of love story or 
allegorical sketch. |Unquestion- 
ably there is a field for skilful 
adaptation of scenes.of this kind 
to industrial pictures, but the 
average industrial picture would 
much better stick to its original 
story. The fact that humanity is 
hungry for information is enough. 
The more practical such informa- 
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ETCHINGS CYCLOPADIA 


HALATION—Caused by ra 
4 ‘ 


to retouch this from any copy 
before reproducing 


HALF-TONE—So called be- 
cause the image is photo- 
graphed through a screen in 
which usually 50 per cent of 
the area is obstructed by the 
cross lines. As a consequence, 
the finer the screen is, the better 
are gradations of line and 
shadow reproduced. 


HALF-TONE COPY—Must 
not be “foggy” or indistinct, 
as the method of reproduction 
increases rather than decreases 
any indefiniteness. 

HOT PRESSING—A method 
of smoothing an uneven sur- 
face so half-tones and fine line 
plates may be printed on it 
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Chance 


OT by “chance” does 
the great cathedral 
rise,—even though its 

construction covers centuries, 
with different architects. differ- 
ent workmen carrying it on,— 
there is always one master plan. 





Not by “chance”? is any out- 
standing piece of printed 
matter produced. Somebody 
must have the original idea, 
somebody must plan_ the 
technical specifications. Even 
when its originator does not 
possess the necessary special- 
ized knowledge, it is possible 
to predetermine results by en- 
listing help of engineers of 
the printing world — printer 
and photoengraver—in making 
preliminary plans. Incident- 
ally, their suggestions usually 
help, not only to cut final 
cost, but to increase attractive- 
ness and effectiveness of the 
printed message. 


Gatchel & Manning, Inc. 
C. A. STINSON, Pres, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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New Business 


NOW 


HAT you want 
these days is im- 
mediate sales. 


Every experienced sales 
executive is aware of 
the principle that the 
way to get the greatest 
number of direct sales 
is to gear up the most 
capable, experienced 
and efficient salesmen 
to maximum produc- 
tion. 


This is true about sales 
promotion, too. The 
way to get the best re- 
sults out of your pro- 
motion is to have the 
best possible ideas, lay- 
out, paper and printing 
for immediately pro- 
ductive mailing pieces. 


Werepresentthe princi- 
ple of better paper in 
this policy of concen- 
trated selling. Canson 
& Sneatiior Hand 
Made Papers are unex- 
celled and the small 
extracost they represent 
on the entire cost of 
mailingsisslightin com- 
parison to the sellin 

effectiveness they add. 


Judged by out-and-out 
selling standards, Can- 
son & Montgolfier 
Hand Made Papers DO 
help to produce in- 
quiries and pave the 
way for New Business. 


May we discuss this fur- 
ther—from your point 
of view and interests? 


Canson & Montgolfier 


of Vidalon, France 
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tion can be made, the more 
readily will it be received. 

“The length of the film, too, 
should be considered carefully, 
If it is to be shown as part of 
other programs, the film should 
be confined to one or two reels 
so that there will be ample time 
for the showing. If the showing 
is before an audience that is par- 
ticularly interested in the subject, 
an industrial film may run from 
four to six reels. The measure 
of value is interest. 

“The concern I represent, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
of Middletown, Ohio, is a firm 
believer in motion pictures as a 
valuable advertising medium. For 
three years we have been circulat- 
ing films showing the manufac- 
turing of commercially pure iron, 
and special analysis steel from the 
raw material to the finished prod- 
uct. A complete system of re- 
ports shows just how many peo- 
ple have seen our picture each 
month, and how well they liked 
it. We find there is a keen desire 
to know just how sheet metal is 
made, and we give the audience 
a close-up that is almost as real- 
istic as a trip through the plant. 

“These films are shown before 
sheet metal associations, technical 
societies, technical schools, and 
chambers of commerce. In this 
way, we are able to tell the story 
of Armco-Ingot Iron most ef- 
fectively, and to show the intri- 
cate processes of production by 
which commercially pure iron is 
produced. Considering the selec- 
tive type of the audience, it is 
certainly a most economical form 
of advertising.” 


Woman, a Natural Born 
Advertiser 


HE American woman likes to 
be an advertiser. She didn’t ask 
permission to engage in advertis- 
ing work. She simply went ahead 
and got into it. And she is satis- 
fied that it is a good calling. ‘This 


Manufacturers of Hand Made Papers 
Since the 16th Century 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y., U. S.A, 


is, in substance, what Julia. Co- 
burn, publicity director of the 
La Salle & Koch Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, told a joint meeting 
of American and British advertis- 
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Business Is Better Than 
Average In Wisconsin 


The diversification of industry in the great com- 
monwealth of Wisconsin permits it today to stand 
at the head of the states doing a really worthwhile 
business. 


The diversification of industry in the Janesville 
market, including such well-known national con- 
cerns as the Parker Pen Company, Lewis Knit- 
ting Company, Gossard Corset Company, Hough 
Shade Corporation, Rock River Cotton Company, 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company, Fisher Body Cor- 


poration and many others employing hundreds of 
people at a high average wage, together with a 
really remarkable agricultural and dairying com- 
munity surrounding, combine to make the Janes- 
ville market the best in Wisconsin. 


The Janesville Gazette is particularly well 
equipped to produce quick, desirable returns to its 
advertisers because it maintains a Merchandising 
Service Department second to none in the state. 
Seasoned advertisers and agencies have learned to 
depend on this service. New advertisers will find 
it extremely valuable. 


THE JANESVILLE (WIS.) GAZETTE 


. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 





“An Unusual Newspaper’’—Member of Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League 





Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., Eastern Rep. Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., Western Rep. 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago 
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ing women. In explaining why 
women like advertising as a busi- 
ness, Miss Coburn said: 

Women everywhere, are natural born 
advertisers. From time immemorial, 
when women have met, they have dis- 
cussed their possessions, their creations, 
their devices, their husbands, their 
children. Men, mingling more with the 
world, have always talked in abstrac- 
tions—in ideas. Women, with their 
circumscribed lives, have talked things 
—concrete immediate things that go to 
make up the everyday routine. 

How natural that women should take 
up the business of telling other women 
about things—as a profession. Years 
ago when an ingenious woman dis- 
covered a new way of making pie crust, 
she could at best stand on her front 
lawn and tell only her immediate circle 
of acquaintance. Now, not only as a 
woman but as an advertiser, she can 
share her discovery with hundreds of 
thousands of women. 


Sales Bulletin Valuable 


HE value of a sales bulletin 

to any manufacturer employ- 
ing salesmen for building up con- 
viction of merit of his goods in 
his prospect’s mind and in pre- 
paring the way for his salesmen 
was stressed by Homer J. Buck- 
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ley, head of Buckley, Dement & 
Company, of Chicago, in an ad- 
dress before a direct-mail session, 

In explaining the sales bulletin 
and how to use it, Mr. Buckley 
said: “This medium takes many 
physical shapes—sometimes it’s a 
four-page letter—sometimes it’s a 
letter on the first page, and the 
second, third and fourth pages 
are devoted to printed type dis- 
play — ordinarily one-page sheets 
with special headings are effective 
in cases— frequently the sales 
bulletin is simply a _ four-page 
house-organ. 

“The important features of this 
medium are the plans behind it, 
the character of the copy and the 
regularity with which it is issued. 
To be effective it should be a 
strong selling medium—planned 
for a purpose and achieving its 
plan. 

“This medium can be applied to 
almost any manufacturing or 
wholesale business in a practical, 
physical shape, and may exert a 
great and profitable influence on 
sales. It can be aimed at a gen- 
eral list of consumers and pros- 














Courtesy 


: Bobbs-Merrill Co, 


OMANCE and Mystery 

breathe out of these chap- 
ter decorations from Talbot 
Mundy’s “Nine Unknown.” 


We specialize also in color- 
work, wash, retouching, let- 
tering and fine decorations. 


MURRAY HILL 2560 


LOHSE-BUDD 
Advertising Artists 
405 LEXINGTON AVE. 
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Big Profit Winner 


Desens participating in a national Caxton a.d.a 
(Applied Direct Advertising) campaign, which has just 
been completed, made big and immediate profits, ac- 
cording to records of results now coming in. 

One of the first dealers to report said his profits 
already totaled $4,700, and added that more sales and 
more profits were in sight. 

All the features of this campaign and other national 
Caxton a.d.a campaigns are presented in Caxton’s new 
pre-selling exhibit. This display is being shown by 
Caxton sales promotion counselors. There is much in 
it to interest national manufacturers who want direct 
supervision and control of their dealers’ selling efforts. 

Our book “Pre-Selling”. sent free upon request of 
sales, sales promotion and advertising managers of con- 


cerns with national distribution. To others the cost is 


Me 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 


Applied Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


one dollar. 
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ANOTHER MONTH OF BIG AD. 
VERTISING GAINS FOR THE 
NEW YORK TELEGRAM- MAIL 


Maintaining and Strengthening Its Position as the 
Third Newspaper in the Great New York 
Evening Field 








The official advertising statistics for New York 
evening newspapers for the month of June are out. 
In them The Telegram-Mail leads all New York 
evening newspapers in advertising gains over the 
same days in 1923. 


The figures show an increase of 166,392 lines over 
The Evening Telegram lineage for the same days 
last year, and 176,080 over The Evening Mail 
lineage for last year. 
The June records of all New York evening news- 
papers are tabulated as follows: 
GAINED 
166,392 Lines 
93,794 “ 
The Evening Journal... 54,160 “ 
The Evening Post 5,794 “ 
LOST 
The Evening World.... 125,082 “ 


The Telegram-Mail, whose advertising lineage has shown 
consistent gains, has now for five months maintained a con- 
stantly strengthening position as the third paper in the New 
York evening field. The only evening newspapers carry- 
ing greater lineage are The Sun and The Evening Journal. 


Every Day The Telegram-Mail Net 
Paid Circulation Is Over 200,000 


Publication Office: 73 Dey Street, New York City 
Eastern Representative: Western en: 


DAN A. CARROLL 5. &. 
110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Tower Building, Chicago, I!!! 
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pects—distributors or dealers, or 
as a medium designed for putting 
aggressiveness, life and enthusi- 
asm into the sales force. 

“4 manufacturer of pumping 
machinery had reached his list 
with letters, booklets and circu- 
lars in spasmodic attempts for 
years. The results secured were 
gencrally fair so far as could be 
traced. He issued a monthly sales 
bulletin and in each issue a sales 
argument was advanced — the 
products were illustrated and 
technical information was given 
and a return postcard was en- 
closed, worded so as to bring 
‘leads’ and practically to appeal to 
the needs of many prospects. The 
rest of the mailing was a combi- 
nation of direct sales appeal and 
tabloid catalogue. It was issued 
monthly over a_ considerable 
period of time and became a sales 
vehicle of undoubted pulling 
power.” 


A British View on 
Cutting Costs 


IGHER output and better dis- 
tribution. Follow Lord Lever- 
hulme’s advice and run a factory 


on more than one shift. Adver- 
tise. This was a British opinion 
on how to meet price competition. 
It was given in an address by Col. 
G. S. Hutchinson of the London 
Press Exchange. 

“Very rarely,” said Colonel 
Hutchinson, “will it be found in 
a factory that trade is falling off 
through price-cutting competition 
where the plant has been running 
regularly to capacity. Nearly al- 
ways a trade depression is due to 
the overhead loads price, meaning 
rent, taxes, interest on capital and 
other fixed costs. 

“Much has been said, especially 


since the war, concerning the ob-, 


struction to trade caused by the 
high costs of labor, and much 
without any justification whatso- 
ever. The remedy for high labor 
cost is low overhead cost. No 
manufacturer can reduce the out- 
goings for overhead., Rent, taxes, 
interest and so on must be paid. 
But every manufacturer can re- 
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Price 


Ruskin: All works of taste 
must bear a price in propor- 
tion to the skill, taste, time, 
expense and risk attending 
their invention and manu- 
faéture. Those things called 
dear are, when justly esti- 
mated, the cheapest. 


CurriERf&o HarrorpL4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York. Cal 6076 





PLAY SAFE—Use Shu- 
man Labels, Shuman 
Tags, Shuman Mailing 
Bags, Shuman Mailing 
Bag Envelopes, Shuman 
Mailing Attachments. 
They get your Merchan- 
dise to your Customer 
Safely. 


Send for Catalog 


THE Frank G. SHUMAN Co. 
214 No. Clinton St., Chicago 
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We Require a 
Sales Promotion 


Man 


He will have a general 
knowledge of merchan- 
dising, advertising and 
printing, and will be be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 
40 years. 


His ability to meet peo- 


ple in all walks of life 
will be one of his big- 
gest assets. Good ap- 
pearance and a pleasant 
personality are essen- 
tials. 


The position is in New 
York City with a firm 
that has been in business 
for many years. 


Every applicant’s letter 
will be held in strict con- 
fidence; so we request 
that you write in detail 
why you believe you are 
the man we are looking 
for. State in your letter 
the salary you have been 
making and what you 
expect. 


Address “M,” Box 91, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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duce their proportion to the out- 
put of his product. 

“Lord Leverhulme has said that 
a factory cannot be efficiently run 
in one shift per day. Higher out- 
put is of no avail without distri- 
bution. 

“A very worthy example of 
price being reduced through in- 
creased distribution is that of the 
British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion. Several years ago the prin- 
cipal gas undertakings joined 
hands to increase the consumption 
of gas by advertising. This adver- 
tising was maintained in the peri- 
odical trade press of the country, 
and, in this press, special stress 
was laid on its technical use as 
a fuel in metallurgical and other 
work; as an illuminant in fac- 
tories and shops; as a source of 
power in gas engines. 

“In the public press the con- 
sumer was led to appreciate the 
value and uses of gas in heating, 
cooking and lighting. In conse- 
quence of this policy there has 
been a continual growth in the 
use of gas; and, at the same time, 
a continual fall in the percentage 
of overhead costs. A point of con- 
siderable interest is that the gas 
undertakings are required by 
statute to reduce the charge for 
gas when the profit reaches a cer- 
tain point. Hence the advertising 
automatically reduces the price. 

“The British Commercial Gas 
Association was formed shortly 
before the war, and the war itself 
much interfered with the direct 
movement. But relatively to other 
commodities the fall in price can 
be observed. This is a proof of 
the aid which advertising can 
render to prices.” 


Great Britain’s World 
Trade Improving 


REAT BRITAIN is gradually 

regaining the position it held 
in foreign trade in 1913, accord- 
ing to statements made by W. 
Lints Smith, general manager of 
the Times Publishing Company, 
of London,:+in an address on 
British markets. “Last year,” Mr. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 
AND 
ADVERTISERS’ OPINION 


Circulation represents public opinion. Since 1871 THE 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH has so grown in public opinion 
that today it has the largest circulation by many thousands of 
any Columbus or Central Ohio newspaper. The average daily 
circulation for the six months’ period ending March 31, 1924, was 


94,150 


Lineage represents advertisers’ opinion, which is de- 
pendent on public opinion. The consensus of opinion of local, 
national and classified advertisers is clearly discernible in the line- 
age figures for the first six months of 1924. Dispatch total 
lineage for this period was 10,776,342 lines. The combined line- 
age of all other Columbus newspapers was 8,889,669 lines. 


NOTE FIGURES OF MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 
For First Six Months, 1924 


Lines Lines 
Autos, Tires, Accessories Men’s Wear  (crtlusive of de: 
Columbus Dispatch Columbus Dispatch 292, 
Others combined Others combined 


Department Stores Toilet Goods 
Columbus Dispatch........ 2,121,660 Columbus Dispatch 123,977 
Others combined.......... 1,322,825 Others combined 88.220 


Food and Beverage Products Musical Instruments 
Columbus Dispatch 535,790 Columbus Dispatch 
Others combined 362,946 Others combined 


Classified Women’s Wear {cxtlusive of de: 


Columbus Dispatch 2,232,865 Columbus Dispatch 
Others combined 1,721,978 Others combined 


Building Materials Radio 


Columbus Dispatch Columbus Dispatch 
Others combined 157,140 Others combined 11,110 


MAKE CENTRAL OHIO YOUR TEST MARKET 


Columbus 


HARVEY R. YOUNG O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., Representatives 
Manager of Advertising New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Smith optimistically reported, “Brit- 
ish imports were practically the 
same in volume as in 1913. On 
the other hand, our export trade 
was only about 75 per cent of 1913 
volume. From the records which 
are made by three of the great 
staple industries—coal, iron and 
steel, and shipbuilding—some idea 
can be gained of the depression 
through which British trade has 
been passing. Thus, our ship- 
building output last year was only 
one-third of that for 1913; our 
coal output was 250,000,000 tons, 
against 287,000,000, in 1913; our 
pig iron output was 4,900,000 
against 10,260,000 in 1913; and 
our steel output 5,880,000, against 
7,660,000 in 1913. This record, 
poor as it is, is better than in the 
preceding year, and, on the whole, 
trade recovery is being maintained. 

“It is a matter of great satis- 
faction that some of the leaders 
of industry in this country have 
recently expressed the view that 
the clouds of depression which 
have overhung the whole indus- 
trial situation for so long are 
gradually dispersing.” 


Clearing-House for 
British and American 
Business Papers 


ESSE H. NEAL, 

secretary of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in an ad- 
dress before a joint meeting of 
British and American business- 
paper publishers, suggested that 
business-paper publishers of both 
countries join together in estab- 
lishing a business-paper clearing 
house. 

“We don’t know the advertising 
machinery of our respective coun- 
tries as we should,” Mr. Neal said. 
“Some sort of liaison or clearing- 
house should be established be- 
tween the trade and_ business 
papers of the two countries. The 
_.proper kind of an arrangement 
would mean more and better busi- 
ness for the journals in both coun- 
tries and would be a service of 
real value to our respective manu- 
facturers. There is no reason why 


executive 
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the business papers should not 
work direct with each other rather 
than through Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade, State 
Departments, etc. 

“T am not prepared or author- 
ized to say what form such a ¢ con- 
nection should take, but I bring 
you from the United States a 
friendly spirit-of co-operation and 
the seed of a suggestion which I 
hope may sprout and fructify in 
the not far distant future.” 


Factors That Nullify 
Dealer Advertising 


Fg Gee ggent tg listing of factors 
that nullify the value of ad- 
vertising copy in. dealer journals 
was made by M. P. Gould, senior 
partner of the M. P. Gould Com- 
pany, New York, advertising 
agency, in an address before a 
meeting of British and American 
industrial advertisers and _ busi- 
ness-paper publishers. Here is 
Mr. Gould’s list and his explana- 


tion: 

“The dealer’s first thought is 
what his profits are going to be. 
What are the discounts? Isn't 
that natural? Whenever you do 
anything in business you very 
carefully estimate what your 
profits will be before you take on 
any obligation. 

“There is a wide range of 
policy regarding the profits or 
discounts which the dealer should 
have. Take, for example, a popu- 
lar, advertised article, selling to 
the consumer at fifty cents each. 
The normal wholesale price would 
be four dollars per dozen, leaving 
the dealer a profit of 50 per cent 
on his purchase price or 33 1/3 
per cent profit on his selling price. 

“But inasmuch as the retailer, 
to meet competition in many of 
the larger cities will cut the price 
to the public so that his margin 
of profit will actually not be over 
25 per cent on the selling price, 
the manufacturer whose article 
has been cut may decide that 
since a few retailers voluntarily 
choose to make only 25 per cent 
profit, he will change the price so 
that the dealer will pay enough 
more at wholesale to make his 
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Truth 


Established 1898 
412 Eighth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Catholics Loyal 
to Their Papers 


Catholics feel a peculiar sense of obligation toward 
those advertisers who assist their periodicals by their 
patronage. There is a broad spirit of reciprocity in 
their attitude to such advertisers. ‘The question of 
loyalty enters into the matter when you advertise in 
a Catholic periodical. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE is one of the leading 
Catholic publications—a member of the Catholic Press 
Association ten consecutive years—a member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations nine consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE can be greatly helpful in 
influencing sales in this worth-while Catholic market. 
The September number will go to press on the first 


Hbiuffe 


President 





JOSEPH P. SHEILS EDWARD P. BOYCE 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 706 Emmet Building 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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—'The Religious Press for God and Country 
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The PLEASURES of 
LEADERSHIP 


Leadership is not 
all penalties; it enjoys its 
pleasures, too. Among them 
is the ability to have your more 
important work always well done. 


Call the roll of leaders in American 

industry, and from it you can make 
up a fairly comprehensive list of the 
customers of this organization. 

Not all of them, mind you. There 
are a few still outside the fold— 
promise of good things 
yet to come! 


CORDAY & GROSS 
= Company i 


Uh Effective Direct Advertising 
CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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profit only 25 per cent if he sells 
the article at full price—does not 
cut it. 

“In other words the fifty-cent 
article above referred to, normal- 
ly purchased at wholesale at four 
dollars per dozen would be sold at 
four dollars and fifty cents, thus 
compelling the dealer to stop cut- 
ting prices or reduce his 33 1/3 
per cent profit down to 25 per 
cent. 

“Many experienced merchan- 
dise men believe that such tactics 
injure the manufacturer more 
than the dealer. In many cases, 
especially with a new article, not 
yet thoroughly established, the 
dealer flatly refuses to handle it 
or instructs his clerks to retard 
the sales as much as possible. 

“Another factor injuring the 
usefulness of dealer journals is 
that the advertiser or agency is 
out of step with the wholesale 
discounts and terms. Many ad- 
vertisers get reports from their 
field salesmen that jobbers are de- 
manding initial orders on con- 
signment or are demanding addi- 
tional discounts, or are refusing 
to handle the goods because they 
do not think that they are going 
to be successful. If the adver- 
tiser or his agency would get in 
touch with the secretary of the 
national association of whole- 
salers in his field, and would try 
to come to some equitable under- 
standing of the attitude of the 
wholesalers in that field, and then 
use dealer journals to prepare 
both the wholesaler and retailer 
to a friendly and interested re- 
ception of his traveling salesmen, 
then there would not be the dis- 
appointment in the use of the 
dealer journals, or the disappoint- 
ment in the co-operation of 
the wholesaler and his __ sales- 
men, which is so often experi- 
enced. 

_ “There is such a thing as giv- 
ing the wholesaler more discount 
than is necessary. Usually you 
will find that the wholesalers in 
their annual or periodical meet- 
ings will as a group, agree upon 
16 2/3 per cent or 20 per cent or 
25 per cent, depending on the 
class of goods, but some adver- 
tisers will give 20 per cent in- 
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PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. are the sole licen- 
sees to manufacture and sell the Andy Gump 
Brushes, Mirrors and Buttons 


ANDY 
GUMP 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Advertising Specialties 








1 inch Campaign Button 
2 inch Campaign Button 
Campaign Pocket Mirror 
Andy Gump Brush 


“Tie-up” your advertising to about one 
million dollars worth of free publicity 
by using Andy Gump advertising spec- 
ialties. Cartoons are run in 300 news- 
papers and are read by about 30,000,000 
people daily. Illustrations of Andy and 
Min together with your own copy can 
be printed on any of the many clever 
advertising specialties in our line. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Advertising Specialties Since 1898 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO. 


22nd and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
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| ae Philadelphia printing 
plant doing high grade 
work, requires a man to write 
copy and as head of such de- 
partment to co-operate with 
Art, Typographical and Sales 
Departments, in planning 


direct advertising matter. 
Must have had actual experi- 
ence in such work witha high 
grade printing or advertising 
organization. State qualifica- 
tions and compensation. 
Send samples of work and 
photograph, if possible. Re- 
plies entirely confidential. 

Address CT B Box 238, Printers’ Ink 

wich Re 














WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced direct 
advertising copy and plan man. 
Preferably not over thirty. Gen- 
eral Agency experience would 
be valuable. 

The man we want will be 
temporarily satisfied with a 
moderate salary and willing to 
earn his way to a junior part- 
nership by consistently sound 
work. A man who can inject 
into his copy and plans a sales 
punch by reason of his vision 
and experience should be worth 
$5,000 a year to this Agency 
within six months. 

This is not a job, but an op- 
portunity for a clean-cut, expe- 
rienced, ambitious hustler, who 
will build, grow and prosper 
with us. 


Full details of experience, education, © 


references (photo if possible) should 
be sent in confidence with first letter. 


Freitag Advertising Agency 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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stead of 16 2/3 per cent, hoping 
to get more co-operation from the 
wholesaler and his selling force, 
This does not work out wel! in 
some trades, but may be all right 
in others. 

“In certain trades it is good 
practice to fix a moderate quan- 
tity of goods for receiving the 
maximum discount applicable to 
wholesalers, chain stores or pros- 
perous individual stores, all alike, 
without prejudicing the mani:fac- 
turer’s interests. In other trades, 
however, like dry goods, such a 
venture would be very risky for 
there you must choose to sell 
through the wholesaler exclusively 
or direct to the retailer exclusive- 
ly. It is difficult to do both with- 
out much friction. 

“Freight charges, express 
charges, store-door delivery, al- 
lowances for breakages and dam- 
aged goods or imperfect goods, 
are all technicalities that may 
cause controversy which alienate 
the good-will and co-operation of 
the dealer unless handled diplo- 
matically and liberally. 

“Collections can be strict if the 
advertiser establishes at the be- 
ginning the precedent of prompt 
payment. All trades in America, 
with few exceptions, are in the 
habit of taking cash discounts and 
it has proved one of the best 
means of keeping down your ac- 
counts receivable to a safe, quick 
basis. 

“All of the above things were 
mentioned because they are sub- 
jects which, handled skilfully, 
make valuable copy for dealer 
journals, for the dealer is inter- 
ested in the practical things of 
the advertiser’s campaign. The 
large, dominating, spectacular 
copy in the dealer journal is not 
advised for the use of wordy 
exuberance or fantastic flights of 
oratory. Instead they are recom- 
mended for the purpose of com- 
manding universal attention of 
the dealers to notice and read 
your copy and become interested 
in your goods and pass the word 
along to the merchandise man- 
ager or the buyer, or the sales 
manager, or the head of the spe- 
cialty department, or all com)ined 
to get in line and push your goods. 
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The Boston American 
Gains in Advertising Lineage 
Leads in Advertising Gains! 


F a man breaks a leg it is an 
accident. 


If he then breaks an arm it is a 
coincidence. 


But when he breaks his neck it is 
a habit. 


The Boston American has been 
leading in advertising gains for 
months, but has waited six months 
to establish their consistency. 


The figures are now available, and 
while the Boston American is an 
evening paper, its leadership in 
advertising gains extends to morn- 
ing papers, too. 


From January 1 to June 30 inclu- 
sive, the Boston American gained 
atotal of 274,322 lines of display 
advertising over the preceding six 
months last year, which is more 
than can be claimed for any one 
of the seven other papers in 
Boston. 


In May and June the Boston 
American carried more than 
double the classified tire lineage 
of all other Boston evening news- 
papers combined, and its growth 
from last to first place in radio 
advertising is one of the outstand- 
ing newspaper achievements of 





Display advertising gains in 6 months=274,322 lines. 
ly Papers, a.m. and p.m. 
One copy in every four delivered in the home by 


Exceeding all other Boston 
appointment! 3c A COPY. 
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Last October the Boston Amer- 
ican was far in the rear of all 
Boston papers as a radio medium, 
yet in the month of Mayit carried 
more local and national radio ad- 
vertising than any other Boston 
daily, exceeding its nearest com- 
petitor by 7,182 lines! 

But no one kind of business is 
responsible for the Boston Amer- 
ican’s gains. 

Radio is simply an example in an 
exhibit that is radial ! 


Advertisers are coming more and 
more to appreciate that a paper 
with a daily circulation of 240,000 
copies and a recorded-hearth-and- 
home-delivered circulation of 
60,886, is the logical medium to 
put their money in if they ever 
hope to get it back! 


That is their conclusion! 
AND THIS IS OURS— 
Let the Gains of January to June— 


Be your Guide for July to 
December— 


And Put The American On The 





*Lineage figures published 
in this page taken from 
Boston Newspapers’ 
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Esp RI AND COstS~ 


‘Over the Bridge 
to Coast Markets 


Ask your librarian to hand you Printers’ Ink for January 3, this 
year. Turn to page 17 and re-read G. A. Nichols’ article “How 
Spot Stocks Can Strengthen the Selling Machine.” 


The principles evident from the Aunt Jemima experiences are 
the same that have solved the distribution problems for manv- 
facturers who want to sell to the Pacific Coast. 


Responsible public warehousing has made the trail to Coast 
markets smooth and easy. 


The whole subject, as far as the Pacific Coast is concerned, is 
covered in our Report, made up for you sales, advertising and 
business executives who are perplexed about selling on the Coast. 
This report contains detailed data — 


— about this astonishing Pacific 
Coast market and what it holds 
out forambitious manufacturers. 


— about ways to economically 
reach and sell to this market. 


— giving names and experiences 
of concerns successfully using 
public warehousing for econo- 
mical distribution on the Pacific 
Coast. 


«May we send you this Report? Just use your business letterhead. 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 





—on what responsible ware- 
housing means. What to seek 
and what to avoid in selecting 
warehouses. 


—about one feature of particular 
interest to firms having or want- 
ing resident representatives. 
—on many other points of inter- 
est and importance to manufac- 
turers coming to the Coast. 





AL T GIBSON PRESIDENT 


Executive Offices: 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
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Employees Buy Control of 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Controlling interest in the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of paints, varnishes, 


brushes, artists’ materials, and insecti- 
cides, has been purchased by sixteen 


emplovees of that organization, none of 
whom is past forty years of age. 

The company is 170 years old. Sales, 
according to a statement of the com- 


pany, remained fairly stationary in the 
ten years prior to 1919; Since, due to 
a new advertising policy and modern 
marketing methods adopted by _ the 
younger men, sales have been doubled, 
the annual increase being about 20 per 
cent. Net earnings last year are re- 
ported as $895,676, and the company’s 
surplus as $1,166, 479. 

E. S. Phillips, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, has been 
elected president. E. D. Peck, for- 
merly advertising manager, and more 
recently director of sales, succeeds Mr. 
Phillips as vice-president and general 
manager. De Lancy Kountze has been 
elected treasurer. P. LeB. Gardner, 
who was assistant director of sales, be- 
comes vice-president and director of 
sales. A. C. Stephan, assistant trea- 
surer, becomes vice-president and _ di- 
rector of administration. E. D. Black- 
ledge, general factory superintendent. 
becomes vice-president and director of 
plants. E. Bruce Prindle, assistant 
general manager, and S. R. Harring- 
ton, have been elected vice-presidents. 
3 H. Phillips continues as a_ vice- 
president. A. F. Adams has been 
elected secretary. 





Ford Domestic Sales Over 
Million for Half Year 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
reports retail sales by its thirty-four 
American branches in the United States 
of 1,036,978 Ford cars and trucks dur- 
ing the first six months of 1924. This 
figure exceeds by 133,095 the total re- 
tail sales for the same period in 1923, a 
gain averaging 22,182 sales per month. 
The sales were spread evenly through- 
out the country, and were not confined 
to any particular section. 


A. H. Johnson, President, 
Rova Radio Stores 


Arthur H. Johnson, recently manager 





of the financial department of the New 
York American, has become president 
of the Rova Radio Products Corpora- 


tion. New York, wholesale and retail 
radio distributor. | The company oper- 
ates a chain of stores dealing in radio 
products, 


Death of A. D. Langmuir 


A. 1. Langmuir, general manager of 
the Toronto General Trusts Corpora- 
tion. Toronto, and president of the 
G. T. Fulford Company of Canada, 
died recently at Toronto, at the age of 


sixty 
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$25,000 
Wanted 


Additional working 
capital is desired for 
successful, well-estab- 
lished national trade 
publishing business in 
profitable field. Sub- 
stantial stock interest, 
preferably to man 
who can sell advertis- 
ing. Principals only. 


Owner, Box 90, P. I. 























Fast growing New York 
Advertising Agency 


WANTS 


two clean cut men, 
on an unusually 
profitable basis, who 
can conclusively 
prove their ability to 
develop profitable 
business for the 
Agency. ‘Two such 
men will find it to 
their interest to 
write, Opportunity, 
Box 94, Printers’ Ink. 
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Sales 
Executive 


WE are seeking a sales 
executive to fill a 
managerial position of im- 
portance, whose head- 
quarters will be in New 
York City. 


The requirements demand a 
high-grade man of broad ex- 
perience, who has proved his 
ability to direct a large sales 
organization. Knowledge 
of mechanical engineering 
most desirable. 


Reply by letter, giving full 
particulars regarding your- 
self and your business career. 


Personnel Committee 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 

















Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with al! inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Warns Bottlers to Discontinue 
Misrepresentation of Product 


Beverages bottled in the State of Ala- 
bama must be correctly labeled so that 
consumers will be protected against mis. 
representation. This is the subject of 
a_ warning which has been issucd by 
H. Robertson, supervisor of the 
division of agricultural chemistry of the 
State department of agriculture. Mr, 
Robertson notifies bottlers that it js 
illegal to label a bottle stating that its 
contents are extracted from real fruits 
when such is not the case. He said: 

“Attention is called to the advertising 
material which is being used by certain 
bottlers of the State in advertising 
beverages as being products of real 
fruits when in truth they are purely 
imitation products and synthetic prepara- 
tions. No words, designs nor devices 
should be used in advertising these 
products, whether it be on posters, peri 
odicals or newspapers of Alabama which 
would tend to deceive or mislead the 
public into believing that the product is 
made from real fruits. 

“The legislature of the State passed 
an act, prohibiting false advertising and 
this department will be compelled to 
take action under this act, if the above 
practice of advertising certain bottled 
beverages is continued.” 


Plan Campaign on “Humane” 
Game Trap 


W. A. Gibbs & Son, Chester, Pa., and 
Toronto, Ont., plan a campaign in 
sporting and farm papers and a list of 
Canadian publications during the com- 
ing fall and winter on “Gibbs Dope 
rap,” “a humane game trap which kills 
by an injection any animal caught.” 
The campaign will be handled by the 
Acorn Agency, Inc., Philadelphia 


W. D. Hunt Forms New 
Business at Los Angeles 


The W. D. Hunt Company has been 
formed at Los Angeles to engage in 
the business of selling advertising signs 
and display devices. The company was 
organized by D. Hunt, who pre- 
viously was sales manager in Southern 
California for The American Art 
Works. 


Heads American Radio and 
Research Corporation 


Harold J. Power, founder in 1915 
of the American Radio and Research 
Corporation, Medford Hillside, Mass., 
has been elected president, having ac- 
quired control of that organization. 


Joins Andrew J. McGregor 


Miss Teresa E. Tefft, formerly with 
the Rochester, N. Y., Herald, has joined 
the staff of Andrew 5}. McGregor, < dver- 
tising, New York. She will devote her 
attention to research and_ statistical 
work, 
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ADIO AGE The Finest and Most 
Is Read by Fans and Dealers Reliable Radio 
who Buy the Best Magazine 


A 300% Circulation Gain 
In One Year-and Still Growing! 


RADIO AGE, with which is combined 
RADIO TOPICS, has shown a tremen- 
dous growth in circulation during the 
last year. The increase in net paid cir- 
culation for May, 1924, over May, 1923, 
was 300%. 


Such a record was made possible only 
by adhering to the radio fans’ demand 
for an authoritative, interesting and at- 
tractive radio magazine. RADIO AGE 
is all that and more. 


Advertisers are asked to send for a 
sample copy and rate card to be con- 


vinced of RADIO AGE’s superiority. 
For the next six months we are guaran- 
teeing an average net paid circulation of 
60,000 copies per month, although we 
expect gains in the Fall far exceeding 


this mark. 


RADIO AGE’s circulation is growing 
fast. Increases during the next year will 
keep pace with past records. Wise 
advertisers will do well to place their 
contracts now at the present low rate 
per thousand. 


RaDI0 AGE 


The Magazine of the Hour 


With Which Is Combined RADIO TOPICS 
500 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
HARRY A. ACKERBURG, Advertising Mgr. 


Eastern Representatives 
DAVIDSON & HEVEY, 17 W. 42nd St., New York 


Applicant for Membership in the A. B. C. 
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A cabled report 
The London on the London 
Convention Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which appears else- 
where in this issue, says that “the 
Britishers who are running the 
convention take the attitude that 
an exchange of ideas which have 
to do with better selling will de- 
velop more world business.” It 
calls attention to the fact that the 
Britishers, with true vision, see 
that both of the great English- 
speaking races will get the full 
share of this greater volume of 
business. 

International selling was the 
keynote of the convention. And 
the fact that international selling 
will benefit from the exchange of 
ideas was the dominating theme 
of much of the discussion. It is 
fortunate that a great business 
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meeting of this kind, devoted to 
such a subject, should have been 
held in London. Great Britain 
has attained its economic pre- 
eminence because of its ability as 
a world seller. The British husj- 
ness man has international 
nomic vision. He has always 
been able to see the entire world 
as his market. 

Successful as the American 
business man is, he is not, taking 
him on the average, a_ world 
trader. He knows how to cater 
to his home market, but take him 
out of his domestic selling sphere 
and he begins to flounder. There 
are notable exceptions to this, of 
course, but taking us as a whole 
we, in this country, have much to 
learn from Great Britain’s indus- 
trialists. 

The Britisher succeeds in the 
world’s market because he has a 
correct conception of the basis of 
international trade. That word 
“trade,” itself, expresses it. Inter- 
national selling is really barter. 
To sell abroad, we must buy 
abroad. We cannot isolate our- 
selves and bar the goods and peo- 
ples of other lands and then ex- 
pect those excluded nations to be 
our customers. 

This point was well brought 
out by Eric Field, chairman, 
Overseas Committee of the Con- 
vention, when he said that the 
United States, with all its suc- 
cess, realizes now that it “must 
foster and develop” international 
trade. “Nor is the development 
of world trade essential only from 
the aspect of mercenary motives,” 
said Mr. Field. “Upon it hangs 
the future peace of the whole 
world. If trade follows the flag, 
peace in turn follows trade, and 
we could have no surer guarantee 
of world peace than such a 
growth of world trade that the 
business men of all nations would 
rise in their might at the very 
mention of the word ‘War.’” 

It is indeed fortunate, we re- 
peat, that this greatest of all the 
conventions of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
was held in London. As a result 
the advertising interests of the 
world will be knit closer together 
and every sales and advertising 
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executive who attended cannot 
help but have a very much clearer 
conception of the possibilities of 
international selling. 


A Handle _ It isn’t always 
Helps Adver= possible to put a 


: hook or handle 
tising Copy or grip, or what- 


ever you wish to call it, into a 
piece of copy, but where it can 
be done there is no question that 
it increases the effectiveness of 
the appeal. A handle gives the 
reader something definite of 
which to take hold. It heads off 
procrastination and thus prompts 
immediate action. 

A good example of such a 
handle is to be found in the cur- 
rent newspaper: copy in behalf of 
O’Keefe’s beverages, now being 
advertised in this country. In 
this case the handle happens to be 
literal. One of the side-proposi- 
tions in the advertisement is the 
offer of “The Handy Carry-Home 
Package,” with this explanation, 
“O'Keefe’s Ginger Ale comes es- 
pecially packed in our handy 
Carry-Home Package, containing 
either six or twelve bottles.” We 
are sure that this side-proposi- 
tion, occupying less than one- 
fiftieth of the advertisement, is 
the handle that will cause many 
readers to seize the offer. 

A manufacturer should keep 
the style of his product or its 
package of the method of selling 
it up to date. The apartment 
house vogue has made it neces- 
sary for numbers of manufac- 
turers to reduce the size of their 
products or the size of the unit 
of sale. The  cash-and-carry 
vogue should have the same effect. 
The housewife who goes to the 
grocery store with her market 
basket on her arm will not buy 
twenty or fifty or 100 pounds of 
sugar at a time. Except where 
there is large price differential, 
she is likely to buy almost every- 
thing in the smaller sizes. 

_ Heavy products are handicapped 
in the non-service chain stores. 
It is a well-known fact that the 
sale of articles such as water- 
melons has been hurt by the 
non-service grocers. .A  water- 
melon is too heavy for a market 
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basket. Some stores have been 
getting around this by cutting 
their melons into _ slices or 
quarters. 

There are any number of other 
products in the same position as 
watermelons. Bottled beverages 
are in this class. The sale in re- 
cent years of these beverages has 
been stupendous, but the non- 
service store has been penalized in 
getting this business. It is diffi- 
cult to carry home several bottles 
of ginger ale, for instance. That 
is why we think the Handy Carry- 
Home Package will make an ap- 
peal to the cash-and-carry grocery 
customer. 

It is little devices such as this 
that frequently render yeoman 
service in backing up an advertis- 
ing campaign. Placing the prod- 
uct where it is easily accessible, 
and making it easy to get home 
and to use, is part of the distribu- 
tion process—without that co- 
operation advertising could not 
function. 


advertising 
agency executive 

Road to tells us of being 
Getting New approached by a 

Dealers manufacturer 
with the request that the agency 
get up a plan for him that would 
at least double his business within 
the year. Gently but firmly the 
agency man had to explain to him 
that his ambitions were doomed 
to disappointment, even though 
advertising had done such things 
and could do them again, condi- 
tions being right. But as for him 
he could not count on any spec- 
tacular rise. His advance would 
have to be steady and devoid of 
show and noise. Moreover he 
was right then on the way to such 
advance, and would surely reach 
the desired mark if he would keep 
pushing steadily ahead. 

What agency is there that has 
not had a similar experience? 
Where is there an advertiser who 
at some time or other, perhaps 
early in his career, has not looked 
and hoped for some quick and 
novel way of reaching such an 
attainment ? 

Success in the selling end, when 
you come to think of it, is really 


No Royal An 
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quite a simple thing. And, at the 
risk of being called over-conserva- 
tive, we venture to suggest that 
this simple operation consists in 
having a definite manufacturing 
and sales policy and then sticking 
to it. 

Advertisers have asked us many 
times what, in our opinion, is the 
secret behind the consistent and 
emphatic success of the Western 
Clock Company. We sought in- 
formation on this point recently 
from W. S. Ashby, the Westclox 
advertising manager. 

“We have won,” replied Mr. 
Ashby, “because we have not 
looked for any royal way to suc- 
cess. For fourteen years we have 
had a manufacturing and sales 
policy to which we have adhered 
regardless of efforts made to have 
us change them. It is bad to have 
a new policy for dealers every 
year or so. Our dealers know 
exactly what we will do and what 
we will not do. Even the style 
of our copy and illustration re- 
mains the same.’ 

Saying which, Mr. Ashby sums 
up the way in which it would be 
difficult to keep away from get- 
ting a continuous flow of new 
dealers. 

Reciprocity 2Z. G. Simmons, 


president of the 
in — Simmons Bed 


Company, direct- 
ed attention a few days ago to 
the value to an industry of the 
exchange of ideas among those 
in it. He took the business that 
he knows best—the furniture in- 
dustry—as an example. He de- 
plored the lack of co-operation 
which exists in this $1,000,000,000 
business. Because of this lack, 
there is no common meeting 
ground where furniture problems 
and practices could be freely and 
frankly discussed. 

Mr. Simmons contends that an 
industry suffers because of this 
niggardliness in the exchange of 
ideas. He backed up his state- 
ment by saying that not a single 
good-size fortune has ever been 
made in this primary manufac- 
turing business, whose sales ap- 
proximate $1,000,000,000 annually. 

This famous advertiser sug- 
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gested that furniture manu fac- 
turers could profitably pass along 
to their neighbors the results of 
problems that they have solved at 
great expense and that in return 
they would learn of the solutions 
of other problems which other 
manufacturers had solved. Such 
a plan of reciprocity will “crystal- 
lize and make out of this enor- 
mous fundamental industry,” said 
Mr. Simmons, “a great co-ordi- 
nated affair to render a maximum 
service to the American public. 
We will have ideals that we have 
never shot at before and no busi- 
ness is going to survive and be a 
great business without ideals.” 

Of course Mr. Simmons was 
speaking particularly of the fur- 
niture industry, but what he said 
applies to any business. A manu- 
facturer, who single-handed, tries 
to answer questions that have 
already been answered by other 
manufacturers is needlessly wast- 
ing his time, effort and money, 
When all those in an industry 
play a lone hand in this way, it 
is easy to see why the whole in- 
dustry might be unprofitable. 

It is significant that the plea to 
the furniture industry to exchange 
ideas was delivered by one of the 
leading advertisers in the field. 
Printers’ INK has always found 
that advertisers, who are them- 
selves usually so prolific in ideas, 
are most generous in sharing their 
ideas with others. They have 
learned that ideas, like money, 
accomplish more when given cur- 
rency. They have found that 
ideas, like most plants, grow bet- 
ter out in the open. 

In a past, not yet distant enough 
to be ivy covered, sales ideas used 
to be guarded behind a wall and 
moat. But now it is becoming 
increasingly true that the manu- 
facturer who secludes his ideas in 
that way will soon find that he 
hasn’t any ideas worth guarding. 


New Gasoline Production 


Record 

A new high record for gasoline pro- 
duction by the petroleum refineries of 
the United States is reported by the De- 
partment of the Interior, with 780,194, 
019 gallons for the month of May. This 
surpasses by more than 25,000,000 the 
high-record production for April. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The advertising ef Baird- 
North Company is handled 
by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Barp-Rorra Company 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


“PRINTERS INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MonTHLY are read quite extensively by 
different members of our office, particularly 
our buyers, who find many articles in them 
pertaining to results experienced by other 
mail order houses and which are helpful 
to them. Also we derive many good ideas 
from the editorials as regards advertising 
and general experiences of many other con- 
cerns in similar businesses to our own. 

“They are publications which I always 
look forward to reading from cover to 
cover with a great deal of interest.” 


Jo EET 
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RID ATARRANEMRE.Co, 


“Our copies of the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications come to the writer and are gone 
through for articles of interest. _ First, to 
matters relating to advertising; second, to 
those of general sales interest, and lastly, 
for those of general business interest, in- 
cluding business and legislative topics 
bearing upon trade-marks, patents, price 
regulations, and so forth. The copies are 
then routed to the several departments 
other than advertising, with articles or 
items checked for the attention of depart- 
ment heads. They finally come back to 
the writer’s desk and matters of particular 
interest are clipped and pasted into an 
indexed book for permanent reference. 

“We have taken Printers’ INK regu- 
larly for many years and regard it as one 
of the most valuable publications we re- 
ceive,” . 


FELT 






By. 


Tuomas A.FEpison, Inc. 


“The members of this organization who 
read the Printers’ INK Publications use 
your magazines as a valuable source of 
information and also of inspiration, we 
might say. 

“PRINTERS INK is one of the most 
popular week-end guests in my homie.” 


Advertising a sic Department, 














Little 


The 


EMBERS of the Class doubt- 

less have read the interview 
by Lorado Taft in the June issue 
of Printers’ INK MONTHLY, 
wherein the well-known sculptor 
praises some posters got out by the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads. An 
official of the elevated lines tells 
the Schoolmaster an _ interesting 
story about the use made of these 
posters—a story that seems to 
indicate there is a place for 
imagination in the distribution of 
advertising matter as well as 
in its conception, application and 
preparation. 

* 2 

The posters, which are used for 
the purpose of trying to induce 
more people to ride on the ele- 
vated roads, are placed mainly on 
the elevated platforms and in sta- 
tions. For this purpose only 
about 300 posters are required. 
Yet up to 5,000 of each issue are 
printed. 

Why? 

The posters are of such high 
art that they are in constant de- 
mand by classes in the Chicago 
Art Institute, in high schools all 
over the city and private schools. 
They bring out such an interest- 
ing merchandising aspect that 
they are wanted in schools of 
commerce and other concerns con- 
ducting advertising courses. Copies 
have been called for even by 
universities in and around Chi- 
cago to use as examples of an 
important civic development. Re- 
quests for the posters come, in 
fact, from most of the prominent 
cities of the country. 


i 

“If we wanted to confine our- 
selves strictly to the conventional 
plan of using the posters,” the 
elevated official tells the School- 
master, “we would have only 300 
or so messages working for us 
instead of several thousand. And 
when one of our posters is studied 
in an art class, a high school or a 
merchandising course, it is only a 
matter of simple psychology that 
the message goes over much more 
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emphatically than it would under 
any other circumstances. We 
have reason to believe tha‘ the 
posters on the elevated platforms 
and stations increase travel ir that 
they cause Chicagoans to want to 
visit points of interest in their 
own city that are reached by the 
elevated lines. It is notorious that 
outsiders often know more about 
certain features of the city than 
do people who live in the city, 
Any number of our citizens, for 
example, are planning to sec the 
stockyards ‘some time,’ but think 
there is no hurry. The poster re- 
minds them of it and the same 
thing applies to many other fea- 
tures. 

“But I honestly believe we get 
more advertising benefit from 
those of our posters that are not 
posted. Advertising is a many- 
sided thing. People get so used 
to employing it in only the con- 
ventional ways that they have 
little conception of its great ver- 
satility.” 

* * * 

Several weeks ago, the School- 
master related how the Jordan 
Motor Car Company changed the 
ordinary financial statement from 
a cold listing of meaningless fig- 
ures to a living exposition of in- 
teresting facts. This idea of 
abandoning financial phraseology, 
with all its intricate and _ inter- 
minable windings, when talking 
to the average individual, is a 
thought which the public utilities 
might well take to heart. 

_ Within recent years, the utili- 
ties have enrolled thousands and 
thousands of customers and em- 
ployees as stockholders. The vast 
majority of these investor-cus- 
tomers are wofully ignorant of 
stock and bond terminology. Not 
alone are they incapable of under- 
standing the common annual re- 
port, but they are also unable to 
grasp intelligently the meaniny of 
various messages they reccive 
concerning the stock they now 
hold. 

For example, it is customary to 
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@ a 
Flexlume Signs Brt 
EFORE standardizing on an electric sign for th 
B stations the big oil distributing companies must 
sured of something more than brightness and bea! 
The sign must have the power to catch the eye of passing 
motorists, even in competition with many other signs, and 
convince them of the superior advantages of that panic ‘ 
station—the sign must sell gas. oe 
We are particularly proud to point tothe many oil diewibun 
ting companies which are using Flexlume Electric Signs. Signs. ; 
Careful investigation has convinced them that Flexlumes have 
not only such advantages as superior design ang construction, * 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep cost, but that all of 
these advantages and many more combine to make them the 
most effective form of electrical advertising both day and niet a fe is 
—signs that sell. 
Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume for your Lapel 
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BUSINESS 
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ENGRAVED 
LITHOGRAPHED 
SEND FOR 
PRICES & SAMPLES 


MORRISON 
Fine Arts Bldg. Rochester, NY. 














MAILING LISTS 


of Guaranteed Accuracy 


for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, Retailer, 


Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 


426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 








Atmericanfimberman 


Published in CHICAGO 


wenter READ timber 


is cut or sold. 
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send a subscriber to an investr 
offering, immediately after 
subscription is received, an 
terim receipt, which is to be 
changed for the regular 
certificate when the latter j; 
ready for distribution. ; 
would appear to be an aln 
ludicrously simple  transac:i 
However, if the officials res; 
sible for public utility stock ; 
motion campaigns, could see 
wrinkled brows and pained | 
on. many honest countenan 
caused by the innocent appeari 
term “interim receipt” they wo 
realize that even this elementary 
financial affair is a puzzle 
numerous folks. 

ee 

This is really the least trouble- 
some of financial phrases. The 
Schoolmaster cites it, because the 
fact that even though it 1s 
so simple and yet is not gen- 
ally comprehended proves _ the 
necessity of bearing in mind con- 
tinually the importance of de-tech- 
nicalizing stock offerings and 
stock transactions. The public 
utility especially must take note 
of this and act accordingly. The 
customer who owns stock in a 
utility should be favorably in- 
clined toward the company, if 
not an actual booster. Frequently, 
though, these investor-customers 
feel that they have been imposed 
upon or mistreated in stock trans- 
actions whereas the real source 
of the trouble is that they do not 
understand what “all the shooting 
is about.” 

coe * 

Another angle to the much 
talked-of question of whether a 
retailer shall be made to pay for 
the advertising matter sent him 
by the manufacturer comes to the 
Schoolmaster from the Bradley 
Knitting Company of Delavan, 
Wis. 

The Bradley company, among 
other things, gets out a style book 
containing illustrations and <e- 
scriptions of sweaters and otlicr 
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Help the Jobbers Salesmen 


= 


Loos? thetr Sales~and Your. 









O it the way the makers of El Producto Cigars 
are doing it. 

The El Producto folks figure that it means 
money in the bank for them when retail dealers 
keep El Producto Cigars prominently displayed in 
the show case and a few El Producto signs around 
the store. 

To accomplish this educational work among the re- 
tailers they needed first to educate the distributors’ 
salesmen. How did El Producto go about it? By 
sending each salesman a 200-page book of instruc- 
tions which he wouldn’t read? They did not. 

A snappy two-reel film, putting over the idea in 
moving picture form, is now being shown to group 
after group of salesmen. We made that film. 

You have a story to tell the public or the trade. 
Let us tell you how to tell it in the way it will be 
remembered. No, it is mot an expensive way. 


Bosworth, 
De Frenes & 


Felton 


Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Everything in Advertising Films 











—— 
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For Sale: 


Class publication 
published at Chicago, 
covering exclusive field and 
appealing to the best per- 
sons in every community. 
Can be bought at low price 
by acting immediately. Ad- 
dress “L,” Box 231, care 
of Printers’ INK. 











HUNDREDS STAND IN 
LINE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


White’s Farm Paper Directory 
Your name, business connection and 
address entitle you to a free copy. 
Contains valuable information about the 
Farm Market—World’s Best Market. 
FRANK B. WHITE 
Agricultural Advertisers’ 
Service 





76 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
z “At It’? More Than a 
Quarter of a Century 


National Miller 


Established 1895 


Business and Technical 
A Monthly pr } pe | 
































be matter send for proof 














: 3 ae" Peers. 1182 Broadway, New York 
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articles of knit goods. For a 
long time it supplied the <ealer 
with copies free. They were im- 
printed with his name and «ll he 
had to do was to mail them to 
his trade. The dealers were lib- 
eral enough about asking that the 
style book be sent them, re juest- 
ing all the way from 1,0:'0 to 
5,000 copies at a time, but were 
conservative indeed when it came 
to mailing them to their trade. 
Many thousands of the hooks 
were wasted each year. At length 
the company decided to charge 
for them, whereupon a mighty 
howl went up from all the 
salesmen. It could never be 
done. They would lose _ their 
customers. It would be _ busi- 
ness suicide. 

But the salesmen were over- 
ruled and they were instructed to 
sell the style books along with 
goods. The first year the sales- 
men succeeded in selling only 
20,000 of the style books at one 
and a half cents each. The com- 
pany then took up the matter 
direct, sending samples to 11,000 
dealers. Each book was accom- 
panied by a letter telling of the 
benefits that could come from the 
customer mailing it to his trade. 
This one campaign brought in 
orders for 350,000 of the books. 
Having to buy the books just the 
same as merchandise, the dealers 
apparently sent them out. Any- 
way, the sale of merchandise in- 
creased. 

x ok Ok 

Advance orders for knit goods 
from a certain group of small- 
town dealers amounted to $4.675. 
These dealers sent out 6,750 copies 
of the style book to their trade. 
Something seemed to stimulate 
the demand, with a result that the 
dealers during the season sent in 
mail orders for knit goods 
amounting to $6,885. 

Another group of dealers simi- 
larly situated placed advance 
orders amounting to $4,100. They 
used no style books. Their mail 
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Until Sept. 8th, Address Mr. Deininger at Diamond Point, Lake George, N. Y. 
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McKENNEE & TAYLOR, Inc. 





Not Willy-nilly! 


E do not solicit your account unless 

you, like Barkis, are willing. But 
we do like to meet ambitious advertisers 
with whom to discuss the absorbing and 
vital subject of advertising, and possibly 
good agency service. Will you invite one 
of us to call? Conversation will not de- 
velop into solicitation and, unless you take 
the initiative, there will be no second call. 













ADVERTISING | 
350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Canadian Agency 
Wants Executive 


Aggressive agency with reputation for doing things well, 
handling only the highest type of accounts, requires a 
capable, aggressive agency manager. He must know how’ 
to plan a selling campaign. He must know how to deal 
with publications. He must know merchandising. He 
must be able to produce and guide the production of 
selling copy and direct-mail features. He must be able to 
keep clients sold and to help sell if necessary. He must 
have experience, initiative, loyalty and a willingness to 
work hard. To such a man a permanent position is wait- 
ing in a growing, human, well-thought-of organization. 
We also need a man who can produce selling copy and direct mail 
features, who knows merchandising, illustrations, type and layouts. 
Tell us why you can fill either of these requirements, what your ex- 
perience has been and how much money you need until you have 
struck your stride. 

Your letter will be considered with strict confidence. 

Our clientele includes International Mercantile Marine Co.—J. B. 
Williams Co.—Oneida Community Ltd.—Ruberoid Co. Ltd.—Toledo 
Scale Co. Ltd.—etc. 


R. SYKES MULLER CO. LIMITED 


Canada Cement Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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FOR SALE 


Printing Machinery Agency. 
Well established. Big profit 
producer. Profits of few 
months will return entire 
amount of cash necessary to 
purchase business outright. 
Owner necessarily leaving 
city, reason for selling. Act 
quickly. Any fair cash offer 
acceptable. 

Address “S,” Box 235, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 




















MULTIGRAPH Reo eee 


Our process costs only 
$6.00 a dozen. Try 
it. A trial order will 
convince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking you can buy. 
Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense 
W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 
Dept. B,67 West Broadway, New York City 











Paris Service 
for American Manufacturers 
and Advertising Agencies 
Former Paris magazine and newspaper 
correspondent, ten years’ national advertis- 
ing and publicity experience, is returning 
to Paris in September. Will plan and 
execute publicity, promotion and service 


work. 
ETHELYN MIDDLETON 
11 James St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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orders for merchandise duriny the 
season aggregated only $448. 

That was enough for the sales- 
men. They were convinced. 
From that time on they have been 
earnest advocates of the style 
book. They have pushed it even 
harder than the merchandise, 
knowing that it would sel! the 
merchandise for them. 

All of which impresses the 
Schoolmaster as being another 
illustration (and there are a creat 
number of them these days) of 
the value of showing salesmen 
that the way to sell merchandise 
is to put the leading emphasis 
upon the things that sell the mer- 
chandise. 


Paschall Agency Advances 
F. U. Webster 


Forrest U. Webster has been elected 
vice-president of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago, advertising agency. He became 
associated with the Paschall agency early 
in the spring of this year. 


Adam J. Smith Dead 


Adam J. Smith, for more than forty 
years associated with the John P. 
Smith Printing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., and a brother of the founder, 
died at that city last week. 


Joins Los Angeles “News” 


Wallace M. Byam has joined the ad 
vertising department of the Los Angeles 





Illustrated Daily News. 














The Tardy Employee 


How to cope with the resulting economic waste is only 
one of the personnel problems treated scientifically 
by Daniel Bloomfield in 


Problems in Personnel Management 


“Sufficient detail to be helpful,” “Source book for personnel workers.” 


‘anagement. ministration. 


“Practical Charts” $3.50 
THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY, 961 University Ave., New York 
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Chicago Office for Burroughs 
Publications 


TI Burroughs Adding Machine 
Com;any, Detroit, will open an office 
at Chicago for its publications, Business 
and The Burroughs Clearing House. 
This office will be the headquarters for 
the Mid-Western territory. The new 
arrangement becomes effective August 2. 

S. P. Cook, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Burroughs company, has 
heen appointed Mid-Western representa- 
tive and will be in charge of the new 
ofice. He has been with the company 
for the last six years and, most recently, 
has been in charge of the extension 
division. 


Margot Ingles Heads New 
Orleans Advertising Women 


Mrs. Margot Ingles, advertising man- 
ager of the Maison Blanche Company, 
has been elected president of the Wo- 
man’s Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Cecil Forcheimer, L. Feibleman Com- 
pany, first vice-president; Miss Agnes 
Awcook, D. H. Holmes Company, sec- 
ond vice-president; Margot Burvant, 
Chambers Agency, Inc., treasurer; 
Adele Drouet, D. H. Holmes Company, 
recording secretary, and Rose Michaelis, 
Housewives’ League, corresponding 
secretary. 


Henry Theobald Dead 


Henry Theobald, president of the 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, since 
its organization in July, 1901, died at 
his home in that city on July 12. He 
was fifty-nine years old. For seventeen 
years prior to his connection with this 
company, Mr. Theobald was associated 
with The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, of which he became gen- 
eral manager and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Baltimore “American” Changes 
Size 
The Baltimore American has changed 


its page size to eight columns wide by 
280 lines deep. 
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Ses Aiud Cal. 
Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











Advertising and Publicity Man 


Some good firm or a trade associa- 
tion needs a man who can write 
advertisements, advertising fold- 
ers, sales letters and trade-paper, 
newspaper and magazine publicity 
that will be used. I have four 
years of success in these lines, 
backed by newspaper and college 
training. Thirty years old. Married, 
Now employed, but seek larger op- 
portunity. Want to assist a real ad- 
vertising manager. Salary, $6,000. 
“A,”’ Box 239, Printers’ Ink 














SALES AND TECHNICAL 
ABILITY AVAILABLE 
Broad training and experience in 
technical development, production and 
marketing, enriches this advertiser’s 
ability for Sales —— work with 

ng or Age 

Age 37, + ag Splendid character 
and persona 
Address D, ” "Box 93, Printers’ Ink 














SOx 


CALL IN 
SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO | Lumsden Bidg.. MONTREAL 275 Croig St Ww 


pvert’ 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Wanted capital with executive ability to 
continue a highly profitable and original 
fashion publication that every woman 
wants. Address Box 966, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Country Newspaper Plant 
Westchester County. Worth $3,000. 
Will accept half cash or terms. Chap- 
paqua (Pub. Co.), New York. 











Representatives Wanted—Canadian pub. 
lisher wishestoconnect with good New York, 
Boston and Chicago advertising re :esen. 
tatives for radio and hardware publica 
tions. Commission basis. Box 965, P. I, 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Real Salesmanship essential, splendid 
opportunity with fast growing mag.zine, 
established publishing house, — Salary. 
Box 328, 2501 World Tower Building. 


REPRESENTATION DESIRED 
in New York and Chicago territories for 
new industrial publication. Can be 
handled with other papers; no competi- 
tion. Commission basis only. Fine op 
portunity for hustlers. Box 967, P. I. 











Advertising Space Salesman 
Young man, thoroughly experienced, de- 
sires to connect with a firm of publishers’ 
representatives offering opportunity for 
entering the firm. Willing to make an 
investment. Box 975, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer and Service Man Wanted 
—Trade paper organization desires good 
copy writer, either man or woman, with 
experience in writing forceful copy. 
Good opening. State experience and 
salary expectations in first letter. Box 
964, Printers’ Ink. 





One’s Misfortune 
is 
Another’s Gain 


An opportunity is offered to pro- 
cure a modern Printing Plant in 
New York’s busiest uptown section, 
at its present mortgage indebted- 
ness, upon a small money outlay. 
The Purchaser must take the plant 
as a whole, as we will not counte- 
nance any quibbling regarding the 
Equipment. Contains Kellys, 
Cylinder, Cutter, Stitcher and Cut 
Cost Composing Room outfit about 
one year ‘in use. Upon taking 
possession, you turn on the power 
and start to do business. 
Box 960, Printers’ Ink 

This ‘ad is not of interest to 500 
dollar millionaires. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Advertising Manager 
An opening in the advertising depart- 
ment of a large and progressive mid-west 
daily paper will soon occur. Permanency 
and possibility of taking complete charge 
of the department are offered. Only 
those with proved ability should apply 
as we will expect to receive satisfactory 
details of past experience with first 
response. Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 














wing Representative Wantec— 

Capable of selling a personal advertis- 
ing service to Retail Clothiers on 
liberal commission basis. Thorough 
knowledge of retail advertising and 
merchandising required, Service now 
firmly established in sixteen States. 
Box 962, Printers’ Ink. 


FOREMAN 

for printing department of bag factory; 
must be fully qualified pressman, able 
to get quality production and understand 
record keeping, stereotype work, engrav- 
ing, etc., and filing of mats, copies, 
plates, etc.; answer fully, giving com- 
plete qualification and salary expected; 
job on Pacific coast. Box 959, P. I. 








Assistant Advertising Manager 
in large progressive department store. 
Young man or woman, preferably one 
in charge of advertising in smaller de 
partment store. Knowledge of card 
writing and window trimming an asset. 
Give age, experience in detail and lowest 
salary to start. Albert Pfeifer Co., 
Providence, R. I 





SUCCESSFUL 
CLASS OR TRADE 
Advertising Manager 
wanted for growing national business 
publication with present sales at rate 
of $120,000 a year. Right man can 


obtain substantial interest upon proof 
of ability. Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising Writer Wan ted 


to share office with Chicago artist i: a 
very desirable loop location. Box ‘76, 
care of Printers” Ink, Chicago Ofice. 
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“Carrier Pigeons” 
What a wonderful advertisement to have 
1,000 Carrier Pigeons wing their way 
to a ‘nhousand homes each week. Like 
wing messages are our illustrated 
poste. ;ds—and only $10.00. per 1,000. 
Offset Gravure Corporation 
351 West 52nd St., New York City 


Desk Room 





A versatile Artist conducting 
studio opposite Madison 
Sqyuare Park wishes to share 
space with an Advertising 
nian of good character. 
1123 Broadway 











Room1005 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Agency Artist—Finished ‘drawings, 
roughs, layouts, cartoons, snappy, will 
take on some evening work at moderate 
prices. Address Box 969, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


; N. Y. ADV. MAN 


Widely experienced copy chief open 
for special service or as adv. manager. 
Box 968, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor for house organ or publicity 
devoted to building construction, materials 
or equipment by experienced editor hav- 
ing technical training and practical con- 
struction experience. Box 974, P. I. 


Sales Executive and Mail Order Ex- 
pert-—Available Sept. 15. Remarkable 
sales record with $10,000,000 interna- 
tional concern manufacturing exclusive 
quality product. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager—27. 7 years’ 
experience newspaper and retail copy 
writing of every description. Producer, 
well versed. Business getting ideas. 
References. $75.00 T. A. Jones, 77 
Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Asst. Sales Manager Available—Food 
products—12 yrs. experience campaign- 
ing -Sales promotion—advertising. Ac- 
quainted N, Y¥.—Out of town jobbers— 
Excellent record, moderate salary, mar- 
ried, 29. Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


A Doctor’s Verdict 
regarding my wife’s health makes it 
vital that I find a position, in the west; 

ewhere “high and 

py and idea » tang “a ten years’ 

crience; now copy. chief of mid- 
rnagency. The rest of the story will 

crest you; let me have your address! 
961, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


“ARTIST” 


ere must be some exclusive advertiser 
his country who will be willing to 
for his illustrations art work of the 
st type, of a style entirely new in 
adv. world. Coloring exceedingly 
ing. Am particularly after perfume, 
lotte requisites, silk, fashionable book- 
ind women’s furnishings of highest 
Am just back from Paris and 
‘able to a few exclusive advertisers. 
971, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


AN YOU SELL news- 

paper space and write 
retail copy? We want ex- 
perienced advertising men 
for display and classified positions 
now open in principal cities, Bast, 
South and Middle West. Tho 
salaries offered range from $1,800 
to $3,500, and for executive abil- 
ity a higher figure. Cover essen- 
tials in first letter. We charge 
no advance fee, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Seasoned 
experience; successful record; wide ac- 
quaintance, New York and .Eastern adver- 
tisers and agencies, open for engagement 
on good standing medium, any field; best 
references. Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy with an unusual twist and finished 
layouts built on artistic and psychologi- 
cal principles to make that copy stand 
out—a college graduate, 24, experienced 
as assistant to manager with knowledge 
of production and types. Box 970, P. I. 


Frankly Speaking—My experience is 
limited, but I am confident I would be 
a valuable addition to the art department 
of some New York advertising agency as 
a visualizer or general assistant. May I 
request an interview? Box 981, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN—33, well educated, mar- 
ried, twelve years’ experience as reporter, 
make- -up man, copy writer, office man- 
ager, assistant advertising manager and 
art director on New York newspaper; 
can make original finished layouts, do 
simple retouching and _ lettering—seeks 
position with living wage and bright 
future with agency, trade paper or ad- 
vertising department. Box 980, P. 


‘MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
— to 100 pages per issue. 

Will contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will — 
purchase an interest. Box 957, . 




















NOTICE PUBLISHERS 
CIRCULATION MANAGER who is 
a proven business producer desires 
charge of city circulation in city of 
100, 000 or over, or entire circulation 
in smaller city. Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Capable promotion man with 
clean and_ exceptionally successful 
record. Can handle men and _ boys 
successfully. Member I. C. M 
Satisfactory references. Desire for 
position with greater possibilities is 
my only reason for wishing to make 
a change. Address Box 978, P. I. 
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ECENTLY the Herald-Traveler Test Kitchen 

demonstrated a new sherry flavoring. Hundreds 
of Boston housewives both saw the flavoring in use and 
tasted its rare delicacy. As a result, more than one 
thousahd new customers were created for that flavoring 
in one week. 


This is a fair example of what the Herald-Traveler 
can accomplish for the manufacturer of any meritorious 
food product. 


In thousands of Greater Boston homes the Herald- 
Traveler is the only paper read. Every week, in its news 
pages, this trusted paper gives columns of instructive 
publicity to the activities of the Test Kitchen. New 
ideas are set forth in recipes and suggestions; interesting 
food stories are told; and the woman reader is urged to 
visit the Test Kitchen where all kinds of food products 
are in actual use. 


Through this system thousands of new friends are 
made for particular brands. Again and again, brokers 
and retailers have found their sales for some special 
product tremendously stimulated by its exploitation 
through the Herald-Traveler. It gives those particular 
products the most complete and concentrated publicity 
imaginable. ; 

“Appetite appeal” is recognized universally as the 
prime factor in promoting the sale of food products. 
The grocer whose store smells of good things to eat al- 
ways sells the most goods. Let the Herald-Traveler 
whet Boston’s appetite for your product and you will see 
how much more your customers buy! 


Two informative booklets, “The Road to Boston” and 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School,” explain the Boston 
advertising situation in detail. Both should be in the 
hands of every advertiser of food products. Both will 
be sent you, gratis, upon receipt of request on your 
business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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L£venina Presidential Year- 
business is as good | 
as‘we make it! 


OLITICS may slow up expansion, 

but the vast buying power of the 
American public still holds almost 
measureless markets for fighters. 


Chicago has more money in its savings 
banks than ever before. It is launched 
on the largest building program of its 
history—one thousand, three hundred 
millions of dollars worth of new con- 
struction. 





Check transactions reported by local 
banks to The Federal Reserve Bank in- 
dicate a volume of business for Chicago 
during the next six months exceeding 
one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars a day. 


There IS business! Come and get it! 


The Chicags Tribune 


{iTHE WORLO'S CREATEST | NEWSPAPERI (A 


























